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CuaptTer IX. 


AN ALTERNATIVE. 


_— ABBEY would accommodate some thirty visitors or 

more, and indeed had frequently done so in former times. 
Under the rule of its late owner, as has already been said, the 
greater part of its bedrooms had remained unoccupied from year’s 
end to year’s end; but now it was beginning to recover its ancient 
character for hospitality. Not, of course, that a renewal of the 
revels of a bygone generation, when guests were considered to be 
slighting their host if they displayed anything like hurry in their 
departure, was possible or desired. The present Mr. Lefroy and 
his wife had always been smart sort of people, mixing in smart 
society, and their hospitality was of the modern kind. The 
friends who partook of their excellent dinners, shot their 
pheasants, and danced in the picture-gallery, which had been 
converted into a ball-room, would have been bored, perhaps, if 
they had been pressed to prolong their visit beyond three days ; 
at any rate they could not have yielded to pressure, because they 
were always going on somewhere else. Arrivals and departures 
took place every day ; strange faces were for ever appearing and 
disappearing ; husbands came without their wives and wives 
without their husbands, which seemed to Hope an odd thing, and 
the general effect of it all was to her very fatiguing and be- 
wildering. 


She asked her uncle once whether he did not find it so; but he 
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said: “Oh, no; I’m accustomed to it, you see, and it doesn’t go 
on all the year round. We can put up more lodgers here than we 
could at Southcote, so I daresay it will come to an end sooner. 
Besides, I never bother myself. If I don’t remember people’s 
names I avoid calling them anything until I find out who they 
are, and your aunt tells me if there is something particular that 
I ought to say to them.” 

Mr. Lefroy rather overstated the case against himself. He had 
a pretty good memory and generally managed to say the right 
thing to the right person, without being prompted. If he did not 
put himself much out of the way to entertain his guests, he was 
always genial and pleasant, and welcomed them as if he were glad 
to see them—and, for that matter, so he was. He liked society ; 
he liked talking at certain hours of the day; only it made very . 
little difference to him whether the person with whom he was 
conversing was called Peter or Paul; nor did he, as a rule, notice 
of what units the crowd around his dinner-table might chance to 
be composed. 

One thing, however, he did end by observing, and that was 
that while others came and went Dick Herbert remained im- 
movable. This discovery rather pleased him; for he knew very 
well that Dick Herbert would not stay so long without a reason, 
and it was easy to surmise what that reason must be. It would 
indeed be a good thing if Dick and Hope should take a fancy to 
one another ; but Mr. Lefroy, who had seen a great deal of the 
world, and whose character had a strong vein of good-humoured 
cynicism in it, was aware that men frequently take fancies to 
girls without going the extreme length of proposing to them. 
Moreover, he suspected that Hope would require to be very 
decidedly in love with a man indeed before she would consent to 
marry him. He had the curiosity to watch the pair, and was 
forced to the conclusion that, although they were constantly 
together and seemed to enjoy each other’s company, they were not 
as yet lovers. As to Dick, one could not speak with any certainty, 
because he was such an undemonstrative fellow; but Hope had 
little power of hiding her feelings, and her feeling for this very 
worthy gentleman and large landed proprietor was too evidently 
one of friendship only. 

“Nothing will come of it,” Mr. Lefroy said to himself, and 
sighed ; for it would have been most convenient in every way if 
something could have been made to come of it. 

Lady Jane was far from sharing his despondent view. She was 
too busy to pay attention to details; the fact that Dick Herbert 
had stayed a whole fortnight in the house was sufficient for her, 
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and when she had time to think about her niece at all, she 
thought of her with fond affection. The dear girl had seemed 
disposed to be odd and troublesome at first ; but she was clearly 
bent upon doing the right thing now, and her aunt’s blessing 
awaited her. She had only to come and ask for it, coupling with 
her request that announcement which Lady Jane conceived that 
she had now every right to expect. 

All the more profound, therefore, were her ladyship’s disgust 
and disappointment when, one evening towards the middle of 
January, Hope followed her into her bedroom, after the party had 
broken up for the night, to say—not that she was engaged to Mr. 
Herbert, but that she proposed returning to London forthwith. 

“T wish,” Lady Jane exclaimed, somewhat sharply, “ that you 
would not talk such absurd nonsense! You will go to London 
with us next month; but sooner than that you cannot go. I 
thought your uncle had explained it all to you.” 

“It is very kind of you to wish to keep me, Aunt. Jane,” 
answered the girl, preserving an appearance of calmness, though 
she was inwardly a good deal alarmed ; “ but I ought not to waste 
any more time. I really must go to-morrow or the day after.” 

“My dear, ‘must’ is hardly a proper word for you to use; it 
is an ugly word, and I would much rather not use it myself. I 
prefer to ask you why you are so anxious to leave us all of a 
sudden? It seemed to me that you were enjoying yourself here. 
Has anything occurred to—distress you ?” 

Lady Jane was not going to make the mistake of mentioning 
Dick Herbert’s name; but she thought that if there had been a 
lover's quarrel she had better find out about it, with a view to 
effecting a reconciliation. 

But Hope was apparently unconscious of her’‘meaning. “Ihave 
no reason except the old one,” she answered: “I want to get on 
with my work, and I want to earn my daily bread as soon as I 
can.” 

“Really, Hope, you have no business to say such things, and I 
sincerely trust that you don’t say them to other people. There is 
not, and there never was or will be, any question of your earning 
your daily bread. I don’t for a moment suppose that you could 
do it, if you tried ; but your uncle will certainly not allow you to 
try. I think you are apt to forget that he is your guardian.” 

Hope did not forget it at all; nor did she forget who ruled her 
guardian. She sank on her knees beside the arm-chair in which 
Lady Jane was sitting, and pleaded, as eloquently as she knew 
how, to be permitted to have her own way in this thing. She 
believed that she had some talent for painting, she said; if she 
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had not, Mr. Tristram would soon tell her, and then she would 
promise to give up all thought of becoming an artist. Only let 
her have a few more months of probation; that was all she asked. 
She was convinced that if her father were alive he would approve 
of her intentions ; and surely Uncle Montague might be brought 
to consent ! 

She was very much in earnest; her pleading was pretty and 
pathetic; and Lady Jane, who was not more hard-hearted than 
another, was touched by it. But one must not neglect one’s duty 
because one is touched, and everybody knows that good-natured 
weakness is often more cruel than severity. For these reasons 
Lady Jane straightened herself in her chair, knitted her brows, 
put up her eye-glasses, and said: “ Hope, do you know what is 
your greatest fault?” 

“Yes,” answered Hope; “it is pride.” 

“No, my dear; selfishness. You say ‘I want this—I want 
that ;’ you don’t consider what the effect of your following your 
fancies would be upon others. Why, if your uncle and I allowed 
you to live apart from us and paint pictures for a livelihood, as 
though you were a pauper——” 

“T am a pauper,” interjected Hope. 

“That is not the question; and please allow me to finish. I 
say that if we did that, we should be simply execrated! Even as 
it is, disagreeable things have been said. That horrid old Lady 
Chatterton has gone about telling everybody that I won’t have 
you in the house because you are prettier than Gertrude. I do 
think it is hard upon me!” 

“But, Aunt Jane, nobody would believe such falsehoods.” 

“That is exactly where you are mistaken, my dear; everybody 
believes falsehoods.” 

And from that startling position Lady Jane declined to be 
drawn. Hope exhausted argument and entreaty in vain. Her 
aunt listened to her, but was always ready with the same conclu- 
sive reply. What she asked for could not be given to her. Her 
request was unreasonable ; but even if it had been reasonable, that 
would have made no difference: the one important thing was that 
Lady Chatterton should not be given an excuse for being ill- 
natured. She closed the interview by saying: “ Believe me, my 
dear, there is no cure but marriage for girls who are bitten with a 
longing for independence. Marriage does not make them inde- 
pendent; but if they have good husbands, they learn to be content 
with dependency.” 

Hope went away defeated and dejected, and from that evening 
she began to look forward to the future with less confident eyes 
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She might think that her aunt was at least as selfish as she was ; 
but she was obliged to admit that an impartial person would pro- 
bably pronounce her aunt to be in theright. Mr. Herbert was an 
impartial person, and she could get no comfort out of him. When 
she told him of her troubles and fears, he looked distressed, but 
did not seem to think that there was anything for it but submission. 
More than once she said to herself that it might be better, after 
all, to give up crying for the moon. Her lot was the common lot, 
and how was she to escape from it if nobody would back her up? 
To live on at Helston all her days would be intolerable ; but there 
always remained the alternative of the good husband. The good 
husband, she supposed, meant arich husband. Johnson’s dictionary 
defines “ good” as “fit; proper; convenient ”—a definition which 
would doubtless be concurred in by Lady Jane. Love, fancy, am- 
bition—all these things are very well for such as can afford to 
indulge in them; but they are not fit, proper, or convenient for 
young ladies of limited income. Life is hard ; life is practical ; 
“most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly;” and 
nothing signifies very much, except that one should cease to be a 
burden upon one’s relations, and that the mouth of Lady Chatter- 
ton should be stopped. 

This gloomy survey of existence was encouraged by many little 
unintentional slights, by continual unavoidable reminders of the 
changed order of things, by a sense of utter loneliness for which 
nobody was to blame. It may even be that a few careless words 
overheard one evening at the dinner-table had something to do 
with it. 

“So little Mrs. Pierpoint has established herself at Melton this 
year, I hear,” somebody said. ‘ Pierpoint’s abroad—gone away 
for his health.” 


“Leaving Bertie Cunningham in charge, eh?” said somebody 
else, with a laugh. 

“Well, he is riding Pierpoint’s horses, anyhow. How far he 
replaces him in other ways I don’t know.” 

“The woman is old enough to be his mother,” remarked a third. 

“Oh, not quite that! And she has a long string of hunters. I 
daresay Bertie gets a holiday every now and then and consoles 
himself.” 

Now, the doings of Captain Cunningham and little Mrs. 
Pierpoint, whoever she might be, could, of course, be no concern 
of Miss Lefroy’s; only when one has allowed oneself to feel a 
certain interest in and regard for an individual, it is dispiriting to 
learn that he is an entirely worthless person; and if one happens 
to be young and impatient, one is apt to be led by such discoveries 
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into judging a whole class.from a single specimen. So Hope 
thought that she was making acquaintance with the world, and 
that the world, taking it as a whole, was a poor sort of place. It 
is not at the age of nineteen that one can admit the existence of 
intermediate shades between black and white. 

In the course of a few days it came to pass that Mr. Lefroy 
gave a great hunt-breakfast. He himself was no longer a hunting- 
man, but most of his guests were ; besides, many people may be 
invited to such entertainments to whom it is difficult to show 
civility in any other way. Therefore the county at large was 
asked, and responded with alacrity. The celebrated pack assem- 
bled on the lawn and was admired from the windows; and the 
Master of the Hounds made himself agreeable to Hope by saying 
cheerily: ‘Well, Miss Lefroy, this is more like, isn’t it? I 
never expected to see such a lot of pink coats inside Helston. 
And, pray, why haven’t you got your riding-habit on?” 

Hope had not put on her riding-habit because she was not 
going to hunt ; and she was not going to hunt for reasons which 
the worthy M.F.H. might have divined, if he had not been just 
a little bit dense. In old days hunting, or at least riding to the 
meet and seeing something of the hunt, had been one of her chief 
pleasures during the winter months; but then in the old days 
her father had been with her, and she had had horses of her own. 
She had, indeed, horses of her own still ; only she did not choose 
to consider them so. Perhaps her uncle was justified in thinking 
this perverse and silly of her, and perhaps her cousins had a right 
to express their annoyance with her for preferring to stay at 
home when everybody else was going to the covert-side. Lady 
Jane said nothing, but Lady Jane happened to know that her 
niece was not going to stay at home. 

The hounds and hunt-servants had moved away ; the field had 
followed, and Hope was standing at the window watching, rather 
diseonsolately, the last of the carriages as it disappeared round 
the bend of the drive, when a voice behind her remarked: “I 
suppose we might as well be starting now, might we not?” 

Hope turned round and saw, to her surprise, Mr. Herbert, in 
his ordinary dress, standing at her elbow. “You here!” she 
exclaimed. “ Aren’t you going to hunt?” 

“No; going to drive youin a pony-trap,” he replied laconically. 
“The old lady’s orders,” he added, by way of explanation. 

- “Do you mean to say that Aunt Jane asked you to take me?” 
cried Hope. ‘“ How nice of her!” 

She went away to put on her hat with a more cheerful 
countenance than she had worn of late. She was glad that she 
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was nof to be left behind, and still more glad that any one should 
have been considerate enough to understand that she might like 
to see the meet, though she could not quite bring herself to go 
thither on horseback, as of old. ‘“ Poor Aunt Jane!” she mused ; 
“‘T suppose she means to be kind.” 

Lady Jane undoubtedly meant to be kind; but if Hope had had 
any suspicion of what her aunt’s motives were for depriving Mr. 
Herbert of a day’s hunting, she would have felt less grateful. 
She was, however, very far from guessing the truth. It had 
never crossed her mind that Mr. Herbert could be the potential 
good husband to whom Lady Jane had made allusion. She liked 
the man, preferring his society to that of any one else in the house, 
and believing him to be sincerely her friend; she was always 
willing to walk or drive with him, and the more so because their 
intimacy had now reached that pleasant stage at which the 
making of conversation is no longer necessary, and silence is 
permissible. 

Of this privilege Herbert was accustomed to avail himself 
extensively. He never opened his lips after Hope had seated 
herself beside him in the little two-wheeled basket-carriage, but 
devoted his attention to sending the pony along at a pace rapid 
enough to enable them to overtake the rest of the party; who had 
got a considerable start. Hope, for her part, did not care to talk. 
She was content to sit still and think her own thoughts, as she 
was borne past the familiar trees and fields and hedgerows which 
she loved so much, and which sometimes seemed to her to be 
stonily indifferent and sometimes tenderly regretful, according as 
her own mood might chance to be. It was one of those still, 
misty, silver-grey days when all outlines are indistinct and the 
earth gives out a pleasant, fresh smell, and every twig has 
its tiny crystal dewdrop. The smoke rose’ straight from the 
cottage chimneys, the windmill on the common was motionless, 
even the jackdaws that lived in the grey church-tower were silent. 
Hope had an inward greeting for them all. ‘ Good-bye, church ; 
good-bye, jackdaws ; good-bye, dear old mill!” She was always 
saying good-bye to these old friends, though it was likely enough 
that she would see them many times again. Perhaps it was not 
so much to them as to her old life that she was bidding farewell ; 
to the old life which was slipping away from her—the very 
memory of it even growing dim—and upon which she was 
ineffectually trying to keep a lingering hold. 

She was sorry when the drive was over, and when she was once 
more among the spruce, well-turned-out men and women who 
looked as if they would have been so much more in their proper 
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place in Belgravia than at Helston. But she was not detained 
long in the company of the dowagers; for Herbert got somebody 
to open a gate for him, and drove her across the grass to the side 
of the spinney in which the hounds were, and whither the heavier 
vehicles could not follow. They had not arrived upon the scene 
a minute too soon, for almost immediately the fox broke cover. 
The field, a somewhat large one, went streaming away downhill, 
and the pony, excited by the thunder of hoofs, and profiting by 
the inattention of his driver, plunged suddenly forward and made 
a bolt for it. However, he was pulled up, after a good deal of 
bumping and jolting, by the strong arms of Dick Herbert, who 
did not appear to think the episode worthy of comment, but only 
asked: “ Are we to go home now ?” 

“1 suppose so,” Hope answered, rather reluctantly. 

“Do you want to go home?” he inquired ; and when she said 
“No,” he rejoined, “All right, then; we'll make a round. I 
daresay you know the roads hereabouts well enough to tell me if 
I go wrong.” 

After this he did not speak again for a long time. It was not 
until they had traversed some miles of road, and the pony had 
been eased up a hill, that he turned to his companion and said 
abruptly: “Well?” 

_ Hope started out of a day-dream and looked up at him, smiling. 
“ Well?” she returned. 

“T mean, how are you getting on? Are you at all more 
resigned to things than you were ?” 

“No,” answered Hope, becoming grave again, “not yet. I 
feel that there is just the shadow of a chance that I may be 
able to talk Uncle Montague over. When that is gone, I dare- 
say I shall realise that what can’t be cured must be endured.” 

“Oh, he won’t be talked over,” said Herbert; “your chance 
was with Lady Jane, and I’m afraid that is disposed of now!” 

“T am afraid so,” assented Hope. 

_ There was a pause of a minute or two, and then Herbert 
resumed: “ Miss Lefroy, I have a proposition to make to you. 
I don’t know whether it will startle you or not; but there is 
really no reason why it should. I take it that what you want is 
to get away from Helston, if possible by setting up an establish- 
ment of your own, but anyhow to get away. Well, as I told you 
before, the only way in which you can manage that is by marrying 
somebody ; and what I was thinking was, how would it be if you 
were to marry me?” 

This most unexpected proposal, and the perfect composure and 
slight drawl with which it was enunciated, took Hope so much 
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aback that she hardly realised the meaning of the words. 
“What?” she ejaculated. 

“T say, how would it be if you were to marry me? You might 
just think it over. I wouldn’t suggest it if I could see any other 
way out of the difficulty; but I can’t. We have been capital 
friends from the first; you would be allowed to have your own 
way pretty well in everything, and I believe I am a very easy sort 
of fellow to live with. Besides, I daresay I should be a good deal 
away from home.” 

Hope burst out laughing. “I never heard anything so funny!” 
she exclaimed. And then, becoming suddenly serious, “Mr. 
Herbert, do you really suppose that I should allow you or 
anybody else to marry me out of charity? I don’t quite know 
whether I ought to be angry or grateful; but I think I am 
grateful to you. Only, of course, I can’t accept your offer.” 

“There’s no need to be angry, or grateful either,” said Herbert 
placidly. “It’s a sort of mutual accommodation business, don’t 
you see? I have always felt that I should have to marry some 
day, and if you won’t have me, I shall probably fall into the jaws 
of some London girl who will—well, play the deuce generally. 
As for you, depend upon it, you won’t be able to remain un- 
married much longer. You may think you will, just as you 
thought you might live in a studio in London; but you'll find 
that circumstances and Lady Jane will be too many for you. 
And I can’t help thinking that you might chance upon a worse 
husband than I should be.” . 

“But, Mr. Herbert,” objected Hope, half laughing, and 
colouring a little, “I may be old-fashioned, only it does seem to 
me that there can be no happiness in marriages where there is no 
love.” 

“Yes, I know; but I differ from you there, and you'll allow 
that I have seen more of the world than you have. There ought 
to be liking, I admit; people ought to be able to get on together 
when they are married. But you may be furiously in love and 
yet not get on together a bit—I’ve seen it scores of times. The 
fact is, that that kind of thing seldom lasts. After a year or so it 
is just as if you had never been in love at all; and where are you 
then, you know? It’s a regular cat-and-dog sort of life very 
often. I give you my word,” he added with more earnestness, 
“that I would never dream of asking you to do this if I didn’t 
believe that it would be for your happiness in the long run.” 

Hope made no reply. Should she reject this helping hand that 
was held out to her or not? A few weeks ago she would have 
laughed to scorn any one who should have suggested that she 
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could hesitate in such a case. She, of all people in the world, to 
make a marriage of convenience! “A sort of mutual accom- 
modation business!” She would have shuddered at the bare 
thought. But she did not shudder now. Her eyes had been 
opened, or she thought that they had; she had lost confidence in 
herself and in the future. Romance was not for her. It was by 
no means unlikely that some day circumstances and Lady Jane 
might, as Herbert predicted, force her into marrying a man for 
whom she did not care; and, as far as mere liking went, she 
certainly did like her present dispassionate wooer very much. 

“What do you think of it?” he asked, after giving her plenty 
of time for reflection. 

“J don’t know,” she answered, with a deep sigh. “Even if I 
wished to accept, I am not sure that I ought.” 

“Well, don’t accept and don’t refuse; that’s the best way. 
Pll tell you what you might do,” he added presently; “you 
might make it conditional. Suppose you were to go back to 
London for a time, and see whether there is really any chance of 
your succeeding as an artist? If you find that there is, you can 
afford to wait until you are of age, and the engagement shall be 
off; if not, you might take me as a pis-aller. I would arrange it 
all with your people. They won’t like to prevent your going, 
because I shall explain to them that, if they do, I shall look upon 
your refusal as final, and not repeat my offer. Do you see?” 

Hope began to laugh again, though there were tears in her 
eyes. “Do you know,” she said, looking up at her companion, 
“that you are very odd? You seem to be thinking only of me; 
you don’t consider yourself.” 

“I beg your pardon; I am considering myself the whole time. 
I want you to marry me. Indeed, I may say that I want it very 
much. It appears to me that we are suited to one another in 
many ways.” 

“ And are you quite sure that—that you don’t expect——” 

““Expect you to be in love with me? Certainly not. I know 
that that is impossible.” 

“There is nothing impossible about it,” returned Hope, with a 
touch of impatience; “only ¢t isn’t so. Do you quite understand 
that it isn’t so?” 

“Quite, thanks. Now let us talk about something else.” 

And during the remainder of the drive they actually did 
converse much as usual, parting at the hall-door without any 
further reference to- the half-contract into which they had 
entered. 
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CuapTer X. 
AN UNKNOWN PATRON. 


Tue very first thing that Hope did, when she woke up in the 
morning and recalled the events of the previous day, was to take 
herself to task for her want of resolution in not having at once 
and decidedly refused Mr. Herbert. It was true that she had not 
accepted him; but she had as good as promised that she would do 
so, given certain conditions which were by no means unlikely to 
arise. And of course she could not marry him. She marvelled 
at herself for having thought for one moment that she could. 

This was her first impression; but, while she was dressing, her 
mind passed through various other phases. The thought that 
this engagement—if it could be called an engagement—would 
enable her to escape, at least for a time, and to return to London, 
work and liberty, almost made her waver. If she sent Herbert 
about his business, what would there be to look forward to and to: 
live for? Nothing. But, on the other hand, supposing that Mr. 
Tristram should tell her that she could never hope to rise above 
mediocrity in her art? Could she then go back from her. word 
and inform her suitor that, all things considered, she found it 
impossible to become his wife? Well, if she did, he would not. 
break his heart, she supposed. An odd, and yet not unnatural, 
feeling of irritation took possession of her when she remembered 
how cool Herbert had been over it all, and how he had not 
thought it worth while even to hint that there could be any 
question of his being in love with her. “Am I so very unattrac- 
tive, then?” she asked herself. 

She was sitting before her looking-glass, which answered her 
question in language that could not be mistaken. And then, all 
of a sudden, there flitted before her the vision of a beautiful 
youth with dark hair and violet eyes. What made her remember 
Captain Cunningham at that moment ?—and what had he to do 
with the subject about which she was thinking? These were 
questions which she would have preferred to shirk; but, under 
the circumstances, she felt that she must not allow herself to do 
so. Fortunately for her peace of mind, pride came to the rescue, 
and enabled her to give Captain Cunningham a contemptuous 
dismissal. She had only thought of him because he was so 
good-looking, and because he was a sort of embodiment of. youth. 
If she were ever to fall in love, it might be with somebody like 
him; but he, as an individual, would certainly never touch her 
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heart. A mere boy—and a very silly and wicked sort of boy, too, 
by all accounts—no! she was in no danger of cherishing too fond 
a recollection of him. Mr. Herbert was at any rate a man; in 
all his words and habits he was thoroughly manly, and no one 
need ever be ashamed of such a husband. However, he was not 
to be her husband. She summed up with that conclusion and 
resolved that, immediately after breakfast, she would take him 
aside and let him know of it. 

But Fate had decreed that this opportunity of drawing back 
should be denied to her. Dick Herbert, who was less given to 
vacillation than she, had formally laid the case before his host on 
the preceding evening, and thus Hope, instead of taking her 
suitor aside when breakfast was over, was herself taken aside by 
Lady Jane and led into Mr. Lefroy’s study, where she was 
embraced and congratulated before she could get her breath. 

Lady Jane was radiant. ‘My dear, I am so very, very glad! 
I quite anticipated this, and I am sure we could not wish to see 
you more happily established. Such a charming place! And 
although he has not a London house at present, there will be no 
difficulty about that, so far as money is concerned. Not that 
money signifies nearly as much as his being such a dear, kind 
fellow, and so high-principled. Poor Lady Chatterton! She 
used to try hard to get him for one of her daughters, and I am 
afraid she will be inconsolable now.” 

“ But, Aunt Jane,” interrupted Hope in dismay, “you talk as 
if it were all settled, and it isn’t settled a bit. I had no idea that 
Mr. Herbert had spoken to you. Didn’t he tell you that there 
were conditions ? ” 

“Most senseless conditions, in my opinion,” observed Mr. 
Lefroy, who had seated himself at his writing-table, and who did 
not seem quite to share his wife’s rosy view of the situation. 

“Such as they are, Mr. Herbert agreed to them,” returned 
Hope, fixing bayonets to receive the enemy. 

“Yes, yes; we quite understand,” said Lady Jane soothingly, 
while she patted her niece on the shoulder. “We may think it 
rather a pity, but—well, never mind! No doubt all will come 
right in the end; and if you are so tired of us that you want to 
go off to-morrow, you can go. We shall not prevent you.” 

The fact was that Lady Jane was under no apprehension of her 
niece’s turning out to be a genius, nor did she fear that, even in 
that improbable event, there would be any rupture of the engage- 
ment ; for she was a firm believer in the proverb of Chateaw que 
parle et femme qui écoute. 

«Well now, you know, Hope,” said Mr. Lefroy, with his hands 
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in his pockets, “all this is great bosh ; but as you and Herbert 
seem to be of one mind about it, I suppose we must give in. I 
beg, however, to say that we, on our side, have a condition to 
impose.” 

“A very little one,” broke in Lady Jane ; “ it is only that you 
come to us in Eaton Square next month. Now, my dear, we 
cannot hear any objection to that; we cannot really. You must 
allow your uncle to be the best judge of what is right and proper 
for his ward, and I think you will admit that he is stretching a 
point in letting you leave us at all. As for your living apart 
from us in London, that is out of the question. It would create a 
positive scandal, and I am sure you would regret it afterwards as 
much as we should. After all, what difference can it make to 
you? You will go on with your lessons just as before, if you 
choose, and you will not be interfered with in any way. Well, 
then that is arranged, and we need not bother your uncle any 
longer.” 

Mr. Lefroy rubbed his hands and looked thankful, and Hope 
felt that she could not, without extreme ungraciousness, refuse to 
do as she was told. Nevertheless, she saw that her feet had 
become entangled in toils from which there might be very great 
difficulty in extricating them. “Of course,” she said, turning to 
her aunt, “ you won’t say a word about this to anybody.” 

“ Really,” answered Lady Jane, “I don’t see why we should 
make a secret of it. I hate mysteries.” 

“But it is not settled—it is not in the least settled!” cried 
Hope, vehemently. “It is only a thing that may come to pass 
some day ; and if people are told about it now, it shall never come 
to pass. Nobody can force me to marry.” 

“Very well, my dear, you need not be so fierce about it. My 
lips shall be closed until you give me leave to open them. Please 
remember that poor Mr. Herbert considers himself quite bound to 
you, that is all.” 

“T don’t wish him to consider himself bound in any way,”. Hope 
declared ; and later in the day she found an opportunity of saying 
as much to Mr. Herbert himself, who laughed and replied, “ All 
right; if I meet with a more suitable person, I won’t fail to let 
you know.” 

“ And I am to be free too,” insisted Hope. 

“That is of course,” he answered. “I’m sorry you didn’t like 
my speaking to your uncle. My only reason for doing so was 
that you wouldn’t have been allowed to go away unless I had.” 

This was undeniable, and Hope took some comfort to herself 
from the thought that she had at least gained a short spell of 
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liberty. Being anxious that it should be no shorter than ‘could 
be helped, she resolved to take Lady Jane at her word, wrote a 
hurried note to Mrs. Mills, spent the afternoon in packing, and 
came downstairs early the next morning prepared to catch the 
first train to London. 

She was not suffered to depart without some remonstrance, and 
there was a good deal of kissing and significant whispering to be 
gone through in the hall; but fortunately the majority of the 
guests had not yet left their rooms, so that there were few 
witnesses of these demonstrations. Herbert’s leave-taking was 
characteristic. He sauntered down the steps as Hope was getting 
into the carriage and shook hands with her, saying, ‘‘ Good-bye, 
Miss Lefroy, and good luck to you! If you should feel inclined 
to drop me a line at any time, to say how you are getting on, I 
shall be much honoured. My address is Farndon Court, Windsor. 
Good-bye!” 

And that was the last of Dick Herbert for the present. 

Readers of novels are found among all sorts and conditions of 
men. It must not be suggested that any one whose eye may 
chance to fall upon this page can ever have been let out of prison ; 
but he may possibly remember to have been liberated from a fine 
old-fashioned quarantine station; or he may, years ago, have 
driven away for the holidays from a private school at which the 
fare was hard and the discipline vexatious (there are no such 
schools nowadays, it is said); or he may have set foot on shore 
after eight-and-forty hours of dire sea-sickness. It is at such 
times that one experiences the rare and delightful sensation of 
happiness in the present, without thought for the future. Hope’s 
reflections during the whole of her journey to London might have 
been summarised by a reiterated ejaculation of ‘Heaven be 
praised, I am out of that!” 

She was—if anybody likes to say so—a little ungrateful to 
people who were doing their very best for her, according to their 
lights. She was wholly out of sympathy with them; the restric- 
tions which governed their lives were new and galling to her; she 
could do justice to them in theory, but she could not, without 
misery, dwell with them in her old home. The little rooms in 
Henrietta Street were a great deal more like home to her now. 
It was a joy to her to get back to them, to see Mills’s friendly, 
ugly face again, to sit down to tea and boiled eggs instead of 
dinner, to have to study economy once more, and to be delivered 
from the hands of officious maids. Even when she was sitting 
over the fire late at night and was beginning to take in the fact 
that to-morrow was at hand, and that to-morrow would be 
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succeeded by twenty-nine other morrows, more or less, after which 
thraldom must recommence, even then she could not subdue the 
elasticity of her spirits. If we were all logical and reasonable in 
youth we might just as well be born old; in which case there 
would be a sad diminution of the sum of earthly happiness. To 
Hope at that moment all things seemed possible. Dick Herbert 
and his whimsical offer were left behind—a long way behind ; her 
own misgivings were shaken off. Why should she not be a second 
Rosa Bonheur? Great female artists do arise every now and 
then, and, according to the law of averages, it was about time for 
one to make her appearance. That oft-quoted and terribly mis- 
understood dictum about genius being the capacity for taking 
infinite pains recurred to her mind and encouraged her ; she longed 
for the morning to come, that she might hasten to Tristram’s 
house and set to work with all the power that she possessed. 

The patient Mills was hurried off at an earlier hour the next 
day than was quite compatible with the comfort of her first-floor 
lodgers ; and Tristram, who had been informed by a note of his 
pupil’s return, was waiting in his studio to receive her. “I am 
quite well, thank you,” he said, in answer to her inquiries; 
“also I am extremely busy, and there is every appearance of 
our having a yellow fog this afternoon. We will each begin our 
daily task at once, if you don’t mind, and we can talk afterwards.” 

“T am quite ready,” replied Hope, entering the little room 
which was reserved for her, and divesting herself of her hat and 
jacket. ‘ What shall I do?” 

“Do?” Tristram hesitated for a moment, looking about him. 
He was fond of dogs, and always had two or three of them on 
the premises. “Here,” he said suddenly, catching up a little 
Yorkshire terrier by the scruff of his neck and tossing him upon 
the sofa, “paint that. You must get it done at one sitting, 
mind. I don’t want a picture, or a careful sketch; I want a 
study, more or less finished. I give you three hours—ample 
time, if you know how to set about it.” And, with. that, he 
left her. 

Hope had not had much experience in depicting animals, nor 
was she accustomed to work with rapidity ; but she determined to 
do her very utmost to stand the test to which she was being 
subjected. She was very eager to earn a little praise that. morning. 
If Tristram would only say a few encouraging words, it would 
be such a help to her, and would seem like a good omen. So she 
made friends with the little dog, and induced him to look at her, 
and placed him in various positions which he declined to main- 
tain, and dashed with feverish haste into her study. It was a 
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total failure, and a second and third attempt pleased her no better ; 
but the fourth time something more like achievement rewarded 
her efforts. 

After the first difficulty had been overcome she took heart, and 
plied her brushes swiftly and silently, while Mills darned an old 
stocking, murmuring occasionally, “Poor Toby! Poor little 
feller!” to the dog, whose name was not Toby, and who glanced 
over his shoulder with ineffable contempt at the ridiculous old 
person who knew no better than to call him so. Luckily, he felt 
an interest in Hope’s proceedings, and, when she spoke to him, 
would rouse himself from incipient slumber to gaze inquisitively 
at her, with his ears cocked and his head on one side. It was 
thus that she caught his likeness. His wise little face, his bright 
eyes looking out from beneath their shaggy penthouse, the 
curiosity that was expressed in his pointed ears, the many shades 
of his long silky coat, all these she managed to render with a 
good deal of skill and fidelity, and she was debating with herself 
whether she should let well alone, or add a few finishing touches, 
when, to her astonishment, Tristram came in to say that the 
allotted time was up. 

“So that is my little tyke, is it?” he observed, examining what 
she had done; and he stood looking at it in silence for what 
seemed to Hope an interminable time. 

“ Do you think I have improved ?” she ventured to ask at last. 

“Yes,” he answered slowly, “I think you have improved. You 
have more facility than I gave you credit for—more facility.” 

This, coming from Tristram, was a good deal, and he added 
nothing more, but gazed abstractedly at the study, drawing his 
fingers through his beard. When he turned away and saw 
Hope’s happy face, he smiled at her in on odd, rather sad sort 
of fashion. He looked as if he were sorry for her, and she 
wondered why. 

“ You want to get on very much, don’t you?” he asked gently. 

“Yes, very much! ” she replied. 

“Well, well!” muttered Tristram, and began to walk up and 
down the room. Presently he stopped and shook his broad 
shoulders, as if to free them from a weight. “Come,” said he 
cheerfully, “you have done a good morning’s work, and I have 
a little bit of good news for you as a reward. I have sold two of 
your pictures.” 

“Oh, have you?” exclaimed Hope, catching her breath. 

“Yes; and got a hundred guineas for the pair, too. What do 
you think of that?” 


A hundred guineas! Hope felt herself rich beyond the dreams 
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of avarice. “Is it possible?” she cried. ‘ Who could have 
bought them?” 

“ Well, a dealer bought them; but it was on commission, as I 
need hardly say. His instructions were to buy two of your 
pictures, and he wanted to know the price. I said a hundred 
guineas, at which he made an ugly face; but he admitted that 
he was authorised to expend that sum, and I assured him we 
couldn’t take less.” 

“Mr. Tristram,” said Hope, becoming grave, as a rather 
dispiriting thought crossed her mind, “upon your honour—was 
it you who bought those pictures ?” 

“Upon my honour,” answered Tristram, “it was not. Upon my 
honour, I don’t think them worth the money. And if you don’t 
know who the purchaser is, I’m sure I do not.” 

“T haven’t an idea,” said Hope musingly. 

She had an idea, but it was an absurd one, and she dismissed 
it. Young officers in the Guards, with next to no income, do not 
throw away a hundred guineas upon the daubs of an amateur. 
Besides, why should Captain Cunningham care to possess any of 
her productions? She never would have supposed that it could 
be he, only that she was unable to think of any one else who 
knew that she was painting with a view to ultimate profit. 
Nevertheless, this notion, for all its absurdity, came back to her 
more than once in the course of the afternoon and evening; and 
she only got rid of it at last by reminding herself that Cun- 
ningham was a man whom she could never like, and that, if he 
bought pictures at all, it was probably to present them to little 
Mrs. Pierpoint. 


Cuapter XI. 
HOPE IS TOLD THE TRUTH. 


Ir Hope had felt any overpowering desire to learn the name of 
the man who had so rashly expended a hundred guineas upon 
two carefully executed but not very original works of art, she 
might easily have asked Tristram to give her the address of the 
picture-dealer, and applied to that intermediary for the desired 
information. This course did, indeed, suggest itself to her; but, 
upon second thoughts, she decided not to adopt it. People who 
insist upon knowing too much often have reason to repent of 
their curiosity; and what, after all, did it signify? The im- 
portant matter was that she had already managed to earn a round 
sum of money; that would be something to tell her uncle when 
VOL. LXXVI. ¥ 
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he came up to London. In the meantime, she took advantage of 
her leisure to work unremittingly both in Tristram’s studio and 
at home. 

Tristram, after the first day, did not praise her much; but, on 
the other hand, she fancied that he watched her with greater 
interest and treated her aspirations more seriously than he had 
done in the autumn. His method with her had the appearance 
of being a little capricious. He seldom allowed her to finish any- 
thing that she had begun, but would push it aside, saying, “ There’s 
enough of that; try something else.” Sometimes he would make 
one of his models sit to her in an attitude which would have 
bothered Michael Angelo himself; sometimes he would order her to 
produce an effect of light and shade which even his own audacity 
might have hesitated to undertake. He never gave her anything 
easy to do,and never seemed to care much about her drawing 
being defective. By degrees she began to understand what it 
was that he was trying to discover; and though this made her 
tremble—for she could not help knowing that the originality 
which he sought was not in her—yet her courage rose even while 
she trembled, and while the immense difficulties of art grew more 
apparent to her. To recognise a difficulty is surely a step, though 
it be but a small one, towards overcoming it. 

The days flew by, and Hope’s holiday of hard labour seemed 
scarcely to have begun when it was over. It was, in fact, some- 
what curtailed by the arrival of her relations in Eaton Square at a 
date rather earlier than that which they had fixed upon. Parlia- 
ment met in the first days of February, and, as an important 
amendment was moved to the Address, it was necessary that Mr. 
Lefroy should be in his place to swell the numerically feeble 
ranks of the Opposition. His voice, likewise, was placed at the 
service of his party and the country for a few minutes, when he 
rose, with an amiable smile, to say that the wild inconsistencies 
of the right honourable gentleman at the head of the Government 
had now, he should imagine, reached their culminating point. 
Further, that he (Mr. Lefroy) happened to know as a fact that 
a very large section of the right honourable gentleman’s followers 
were aghast—simply aghast—at the condition of public affairs, 
and would certainly never give him another vote if they had the 
courage to obey their consciences. 

This declaration, which brought about—as it was probably 
designed to do—a very pretty row at the time, was not productive 
of serious consequences; and, so far as any benefit to the Con- 
servative cause was concerned, Mr. Lefroy might, perhaps, as well 
have remained quietly at Helston Abbey. But his return to 
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London, if it failed to check the headlong career of the Ministry, 
was quite effectual in disturbing that of his niece. Hope, after 
she had bidden a regretful farewell to Henrietta Street, and had 
reported herself, in accordance with instructions, in Eaton Square, 
soon perceived that her studies could only be continued in the 
face of persistent and almost insurmountable obstacles. Although 
she was nominally allowed to take her breakfast at any hour that 
suited her, she could not practically get it before ten o’clock, and 
immediately afterwards her cousins were wont to claim her 
services. 

“You might be good-natured and come to the dressmaker’s 
with me,” Alice would say. ‘You have all your life to paint 
pictures in, and I have only a few weeks in which to provide 
myself with a stock of decent apparel.” 

Lady Jane, too, showed an alarming tendency to assume that 
all the required concessions had now been made, and that it only 
remained to summon Mr. Herbert up from the country. When 
Hope assured her that she was labouring under a total misappre- 
hension of the case, she only smiled indulgently and said, “ Well, 
he must come up for Alice’s wedding, at any rate, and then you 
and he can talk matters over. But for your own sake, I hope you 
won’t go on much longer like this. Everybody is talking about it.” 

“Do you mean to say,” exclaimed Hope, in dismay, “that you 
have told anybody that we are engaged ?” 

“Certainly not. How could you think such a thing of me 
after my promise to you? Naturally people noticed that you 
were always together at Helston, and naturally I have been asked 
questions about it; but I have always replied that there was no 
engagement yet.” 

“Yet!” Hope groaned and turned away. It was evidently 
useless to remonstrate with her aunt. 

On the third day after her change of quarters a number of 
people came to dinner, amongst whom was a certain Mr. Francis. 
“A great friend of Dick Herbert’s,” Lady Jane whispered to her ; 
“he is going to take you in to dinner, and I hope you will make 
yourself agreeable to him, because he is by way of being extra 
fastidious.” 

The inference that she was about to be submitted to Mr. 
Francis for approval was not calculated to prepossess Hope in 
favour of that gentleman, nor was she particularly taken with the 
look of him when he was introduced to her. He was a small, 
wiry, alert man, with bright brown eyes and dark hair and beard, 
in which last a white thread or two were distinguishable here and 
there. Hope fancied that he was mentally appraising her, and 
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did not trouble herself to respond to his advances with any 
cordiality. He was not, however, discouraged by her coldness, 
and after a time she became interested in him, in spite of herself. 
He talked very pleasantly ; he seemed to know everybody, to have 
been everywhere, and to have tried his hand at all sorts of 
occupations and amusements. Before dinner was half over Hope 
had found out that he had been in Parliament, but had accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds, experience having forced him, as he said, 
to abandon so many of the advanced ideas with which he had 
started, that he had thought it best to retire from political life 
while he had still a few illusions left. He appeared to know a 
good deal about art; he had at one time been war correspondent 
to one of the chief daily papers; he had accompanied a yachting 
expedition to the polar regions, and there was no variety of sport 
with which he was not familiar. 

“It was Dick Herbert who first introduced me to the big game,” 
he remarked. “You know him, I believe? And I hope you like 
him ; because, if you don’t, we won’t talk about him.” 

Hope would much have preferred not to talk about him; but 
honesty compelled her to admit that she liked him, and her 
neighbour went on : 

“T shall never be such a shot as Herbert; but I’m respectable 
enough to be trusted on occasions when it wouldn’t be altogether 
safe to miss; and he and I have had many a good month together 
in India and Abyssinia. Dick Herbert is, without any exception, 
the best tempered fellow that I know. I never saw him put out, 
and I never heard him grumble.” 

“T am not sure that I admire that extreme good nature,” Hope 
was provoked into saying. “Of course, if one does not care 
particularly about anything or anybody, one is not likely to be 
put out.” 

Mr. Francis looked annoyed. “ You don’t know much of Dick 
Herbert, evidently,” he remarked. 

As he was silent for several minutes after this, Hope flattered 
herself that she had caused him to drop the subject ; but presently 
he took her terribly aback by turning round in his chair so as to 
face her, and saying, “Miss Lefroy, I wish you would tell me 
something. Perhaps it is rather impertinent of me to ask, but 
am I right in suspecting that Herbert is going to be married?” 

“I—I—don’t know,” answered Hope faintly. But she re- 
covered herself in a minute and added, “To the best of my belief 
he is not engaged to anybody.” 

“Oh, I see—only going to be. Well, I’m sorry, I hope you 
will excuse my saying that I’m sorry. I don’t speak from a selfish 
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point of view, for I should be glad to see Herbert married, though 
I suppose I may expect to lose a good friend when the event 
comes off; but there are very few women good enongh for him, 
and still fewer who would be likely to suit him. I wonder 
whether it is too late to try and stop this.” 

Hope hardly knew how to answer. As no direct reference had 
been made to herself, she thought it best to assume that she was 
not alluded to, and said : 

“Not in the least too late, I should think. As I told you, I 
don’t believe Mr. Herbert is engaged at all.” 

“Ah, but you think he will be before long, and so does Lady 
Jane; she gave me to understand as much. Besides, he wouldn’t 
have stayed all that time at your uncle’s without a reason. Asa 
general thing he hates staying in other people’s houses, unless it 
is for a few days’ shooting. You are quite mistaken in supposing 
that Herbert doesn’t care about anything or anybody. He cares 
a good deal more than most people, and shows it a good deal less, 
that is all. He is the very last man in the world who ought to 
make such a marriage as I am pretty sure that this would be. 
His wife must be able to enter into his ways, otherwise she will 
spoil his life, and very likely her own into the bargain—if that 
signifies.” 

“Possibly it might signify to her,” remarked Hope. “Do you 
mean that she should be able to shoot lions and tigers?” 

“No,” answered Mr. Francis, rather tartly, “I don’t. I mean 
that she ought to be as unselfish and kindhearted as he is; and, 
to speak plainly, I doubt whether the lady in question is 
remarkable for unselfishness.” 

“ Are you sure that you know much about her ?” inquired Hope. 

“Tam not very well acquainted with her, certainly; but some 
people are easily classified. No doubt she would turn out a very 
fair, average empty-headed member of society if she were mated 
with one of her own species; but most assuredly she is not fit to 
black Dick Herbert’s boots. I ought to apologise for my plain 
language; but I hate to think of poor Herbert being so thrown 
away.” 

“Pray don’t apologise, Mr. Francis,” said Hope, who was 
excusably indignant. ‘I daresay it will do me good to have heard 
what is the impression that I produce upon a totalstranger. But 
I think you are needlessly alarmed on your friend’s account. 
Both he and I are perfectly free, as it happens, and if you will 
only repeat some of the amiable things that you have been saying 
about me to him, no doubt he will give up all idea of throwing 
himself away upon me.” 
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Hope was too angry to turn her eyes towards her neighbour. 
Had she done so, she would have been privileged to behold a 
man of the world, an ex-Member of Parliament, and an intrepid 
hunter, looking as great a fool as it is possible for any mortal to 
look. 

“Good gracious!” he exclaimed, in accents of heartfelt dis- 
tress; “what a frightful mistake I have made! I never for a 
moment supposed that you were the lady; I thought, of course 
it was your cousin. It was Lady Jane who misled me; she was 
so oracular about it. I am afraid you will never forgive me, Miss 
Lefroy.” 

Hope could have forgiven him more easily if she could have 
pardoned herself. How could she have been so foolish as to 
let out the very thing that she was most anxious to conceal! 
How could she have supposed that Mr. Francis, or any other 
casual acquaintance, would tell her to her face that she was 
empty-headed and selfish! . 

“The best plan is to say no more about it,” she answered, not 
over graciously. “It is a great pity that Aunt Jane cannot keep 
anything to herself. I am sorry you have such a bad opinion of 
poor Gertrude, But, perhaps, after all, you only meant that you 
did not wish your friend to marry anybody.” 

And then she turned away from him and began to talk to an 
old gentleman who was seated on the other side of her. 

Hope had no further conversation with Mr. Francis that 
evening ; but his words remained in her mind and rankled there. 
If what he had said applied to Gertrude, it applied with quite 
equal force to herself; and after everybody*had gone away she 
summoned up all her courage, drew her aunt into one of the 
empty rooms, and said, “ Aunt Jane, I want to tell you that I 
have quite made up my mind not to marry Mr. Herbert.” 

Poor Lady Jane fairly lost patience. “It appears to me, 
Hope,” she exclaimed, “that there is only one thing about which 
you have made up your mind, and that is to cause as much dis- 
tress as you can to everybody, I shal] not interfere. When 
Dick Herbert comes you and he must settle it between you. But 
I must say that, for a girl who professes such extreme reluctance 
‘to be dependent upon her relations, you are singularly unwilling 
to take an excellent opportunity of relieving them from all 
responsibility for your vagaries.” 

And with that Lady Jane clutched her bedroom candlestick, 
and marched majestically upstairs. 

The good lady—for she was really good and wished no harm to 
any living creature—was sorry afterwards that she had spoken so 
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sharply ; but she did not. think it necessary to retract her words, 
nor, perhaps, even if she had done so, would her niece have been 
able to forget them. 

Early the next day Hope escaped to Tristram’s studio. ‘The 
maid who had been told off to accompany her since her removal to 
Eaton Square could not be spared that morning, she was in- 
formed ; so she broke through regulations for once, and, without 
saying a word to anybody, went off alone. But when she reached 
her destination she found that she could do nothing. Her 
trembling fingers refused to obey her, and presently she sank 
down upon a chair, saying, “It is no good; I am too tired.” 

“What is the matter with you?” asked Tristram, who had 
stationed himself beside her easel. 

Hope was very nearly bursting into tears outright. However, 
she swallowed down the lump in her throat, and answered: 
“Nothing is the matter—at least, everything is the matter. Mr. 
Tristram, I can’t bear it any longer; I must be put out of my 
pain. Iam sure you can tell me now. Is there any chance ?” 

Tristram’s long bony fingers twisted themselves into his beard. 
He gazed at his questioner, and made no articulate reply; but 
every second of silence was a reply to her, falling like lead upon 
her heart. 

“No,” he burst out roughly at last; “there is no chance.” 
Then he spun round on his heels, walked away to the window, 
and remained there, looking out at the grey sky and the bare 
blackened trees. 

Probably there are few people who have not, at one time or 
another, received some such answer as this. We have waited, 
perhaps, through long. weeks, hoping against hope, for news of 
the missing ship; we have scanned the doctor’s face, it may be, 
day after day, not daring to put into words the question that has 
been trembling upon our lips. And then, all of a sudden, the 
blow falls. It is an odd sensation, and is seldom what we ex- 
pected it to be. The worst has happened that can happen. It is 
all over; the very suffering itself is over, only the memory of it 
remaining. Whether we knowit or not, the recuperative forces of 
nature set to work instantly to console us, and what people call 
despair is very often only another word for peace. The first thing 
that Hope was conscious of, after a minute of dizziness and be- 
wilderment, was that she was very sorry for the good friend who 
had been forced to deal so cruelly with her. 

“Never mind,” she said, “you have done your best.” 

That great baby Tristram turned to her with his features 
distorted into a grotesque grimace and tears in his eyes. He 
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began to speak loudly and hurriedly, his words jostling one 
another. “I had to tell you—what could I say? You have not 
genius, and without genius you cannot, in your position, take 
up Art as a trade. It was better that you should be told. I 
know—don’t trouble to explain—I understand it all. You have 
had a dream, and it can’t come true. Heaven help us! we all have 
dreams, and all have to wake out of them, some in one way, some 
in another. What a world we live in! and what helpless wretches 
we are! All this because a man as rich as Croesus takes it into 
his head one day to buy a few shares in an infernal unlimited bank. 
If any one wants proof of the intervention of Providence, there it 
is for him. Don’t tell me that these things happen by blind 
chance. Why they should ever happen at all—but what is the 
good of talking? Courage! courage! Don’t let that devil ofa 
thing that they call life beat you. Fight it out. Look at me; I 
have been through worse trouble than you have known or ever 
will know, I trust ; and yet here I am, alive and well and happy— 
yes, happy, in spite of all. I have felt like cutting my throat more 
than once ; there have been days when I thought I could not hold 
out any longer, and must knock under. Even when the worst was 
over, I had to contend against poverty and stupidity and the 
malevolence of those cursed critics——’ He went on confusedly 
referring to the miseries of his past life, half forgetting his 
hearer’s troubles in the remembrance of his own; but that he 
could not help, it was his nature to view the world and all events 
that took place therein subjectively. 

After a time he recollected himself, grew calmer, and sat down 
beside the girl, taking both her listless hands in his strong ones. 
“Come now, Miss Hope,” he said, “ we must not make a tragedy 
out of this. We don’t know what your life might have been like 
if you had been able to make what you wished of it; it isn’t 
certain that it would have been happy. I think a man who has 
creative power, and who feels in him the love of beauty, cannot be 
miserable; but I don’t know about women; their wants are not 
the same as ours. Just now, what you are thinking of is the 
irksomeness of having to live with people who don’t suit you; 
but that will not last for ever. Perhaps it may come to an end 
very soon.” 

“Yes, perhaps,” assented Hope. Presently she added: “ Mr. 
Tristram, will you advise me what to do? You have always been 
so kind, and I have no one else to consult, except people who 
can’t give an unprejudiced opinion.” And, without further 
preface, she related to him the history of Herbert’s offer and of 
her provisional acceptance of it. 
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Tristram heard her out, making no comment, and when she had 
finished, said, “I think I would rather not advise you.” 

“T am not bound to follow your advice,” answered Hope, smiling 
faintly. ‘Let me at least know what you think.” 

“Well, then I will say to you what I should say to my own 
daughter, if I had one. I know something of Mr. Herbert, and 
all that I know of him is in his favour. He is no longer a very 
young man; he has been rich and his own master from his 
boyhood, and he has never made a fool of himself in any way. 
From what you tell me, and from what I have heard from others, 
I should think that he would bea kind husband. There is no 
reason why you should not marry him, and every reason why you 
should, except one. My belief is that love—in the sense of what 
is called being in love—is a curse rather than a blessing. At the 
best, it promotes selfishness, and at the worst, it brings about 
jealousies and broken hearts and all kinds of unhappiness. 
Marriages are made without any regard to it in France, and I 
never could see that French couples were at all less attached to 
one another than English couples. Indeed, family ties are far 
stronger with them than withus. But I know perfectly well that 
all this doesn’t and can’t convince you. Nature has the same 
method with all young creatures, and an old fellow’s experience 
has no chance against her. I am afraid I cannot be of much 
service to you in this matter.” 

“But it comes to this,” said Hope, after pondering for awhile, 
“that you do advise me to marry Mr. Herbert.” 

“Yes, I won’t shirk the responsibility; it is what I should 
advise. But I may be quite wrong. My mind is warped—I have 
suffered too much——” 

He rose and took a turn or two up and down the room. “One 
thing,” he said, “I may tell you, for your comfort; though you 
have not genius, you have talent, and plenty of it. Painting will 
always be a resource and a consolation to you, whatever happens. 
Nothing can rob you of that.” 

But perhaps this seemed rather cold comfort to Hope, who 
made no rejoinder while she put on her hat and jacket. 

Tristram accompanied her to the outer door and held her hand 
for a minute, saying “God bless you!” when she bade him good- 
bye. It was tacitly understood between them that she would 
return no more to the studio in which she had spent so many 
happy, sanguine hours. 
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CuaptTer XII. 
LADY JANE IS MADE HAPPY. 


Tuer wedding of Lord Middleborough, an event of some magnitude 
in its way, took place immediately after Easter. The ceremony, 
in accordance with a custom recently introduced, was performed 
in the afternoon, and was graced by the presence of as many 
dukes, duchesses, cabinet ministers, ex-cabinet ministers, foreign 
ambassadors, and social celebrities as the eye of a fond mother 
could wish to rest upon. So large was the throng of invited 
guests that, when these had been marshalled to their places, and 
the claims of the representatives of the press had been attended 
to, there was not much room left for the British public, which had 
assembled in ‘great force, as it always does at such times, and 
which, for the most part, had to content itself with waiting out- 
side in a bitter east wind and admiring the gay clothing of the 
ladies as they hurried across the strip of red carpet from their 
carriages to the church. 

The bride, a rather pretty little blue-eyed woman, was honoured 
by a general murmur of approbation ; the bridesmaids also were 
pronounced worthy, both in person and in costume, of the occasion; 
but perhaps the most unequivocal success of the day was obtained 
by the tall pale girl dressed in French grey, who, if she had been 
listening, might have heard herself described by an appreciative 
butcher’s-boy as “ a veal beauty ”—which expression of opinion was 
instantly confirmed by the bystanders. Nor was it only among 
the plebeian herd upon the pavement that the appearance of this 
lady caused a momentary sensation. The more critical assemblage 
within the building did not fail to remark her delicate, high-bred 
features, the graceful carriage of her head, and her large and 
rather sorrowful grey eyes. The majority, not knowing who she 
was, whispered inquiries about her, and those who did know 
replied : “Oh, that is Miss Lefroy, the daughter of the late man. 
Lost a huge fortune in the Central England Bank smash,” which 
generally elicited a murmur of “‘ Poor thing, no wonder she looks 
so sad!” 

A few well-informed persons mentioned a rumour that she was 
about to be married to “that queer fellow Dick Herbert,” and 
this greatly increased the curiosity with which she was regarded ; 
for women of all ranks, ages, and dispositions, are interested in a 
marriage, and especial interest would attach to that of Dick 
Herbert, not so much because he was a “ queer fellow,” as because 
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he was so rich, and had been for such a number of years an 
ostensible bachelor, that nine people out of ten believed him to 
have a wife somewhere who was not presentable. 

Hope was entirely unconscious of being noticed or discussed, 
and even if she had heard what was being said about her, she 
would not have cared much. The days when the coupling of her 
name with Herbert’s would have brought a flush of anger into her 
cheeks were past and gone; it was very likely—more likely than 
not, now—that her name would be permanently coupled with his. 
No further direct pressure had been brought to bear upon her 
either by her uncle or by Lady Jane; but in a hundred little ways 
the conviction had been brought home to her that, if she threw 
away this chance, the reproaches heaped upon her would be 
greater than she would be able to bear. Since Tristram had 
swept away her dream of life into space, she had grown apathetic 
about the future, which seemed to hold no golden promises for 
her. She had not definitely decided what she would do; but she 
knew very well that Herbert would say something to her that 
day, and she was disposed to abide by his judgment, whatever it 
might be. She could see him on the opposite side of the church, 
towering a head above his neighbours; she watched him while 
the choir sang “The voice that breathed o’er Eden,” and while 
the Bishop, assisted by his satellites, proceeded with the form of 
words which was to convert Alice Lefroy into a viscountess. 
Once their eyes met, and he smiled. He had a kindly, pleasant, 
honest sort of face. “I don’t think he will beat me, at all events,” 
Hope said to herself, with something between an incipient laugh 
and a sob in her throat. 

Well, it would soon be over now; she would soon know her 
fate; and it would be something to have done with indecision. 
Time, plodding on with even steps, brought her nearer and nearer 
to the moment which she half dreaded and half wished for. The 
ceremony was concluded ; the crowd—not quite so large a one as 
had been present at the church—repaired to Eaton Square to 
inspect the wedding presents, and gradually melted away. The 
bride and bridegroom, being possessed of three large houses of 
their own, drove off to spend the honeymoon in one belonging to 
a relative, which had been lent them for that purpose. Hope was 
standing alone in a small morning-room looking out of the 
window and waiting for the sound of an approaching footstep 
which she expected every instant to hear. 

She had already shaken hands with Herbert, but only a few 
words had passed between them, and it was hardly to be supposed 
that he would go away without a longer interview. He did not, 
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however, seem inclined to hurry himself, and Hope was rather 
angry with him for keeping her waiting. She could hear voices 
and laughter downstairs, where, no doubt, he was engaged in 
conversation with the rest of the family, and she could fancy it 
all—Mr. Lefroy rubbing his hands and saying, “ Thank goodness 
that is over !”—Gertrude reporting some acrimonious speech of 
Lady Chatterton’s; Lady Jane smiling contentedly, and exclaim- 
ing, all of a sudden, “Dear me, where can Hope be? I wish 
you would go and see what has become of her, Dick ”—and then a 
slow, deliberate step mounting the stairs. Oh, why didn’t they 
make haste and get it all ended ! 

In reality, her suspense was not prolonged for more than five 
minutes or so. She heard the door opened and shut; some one 
entered the room and advanced until he was close to her elbow, 
and then, just for a second, a wild notion took possession of her. 
Suppose it should not be he? Suppose it should be—somebody 
else ? 

But of course it was he; and it was his voice that was saying 
cheerfuily, “ Well, you didn’t write to me, after all.” 

“T had nothing to write about,” answered Hope, still looking 
out of the window. Her hands were cold and damp, a sudden 
access of nervousness had come upon her, and she did not venture 
to look at him. 

But he showed no consciousness of her distress. ‘I thought,” 
he said, “that perhaps you would let me know how you were 
getting on. Is Mr. Tristram encouraging ?” 

Hope turned round and dropped into the nearest chair. “No,” 
she answered; “I have not got on at all; I never shall get on 
now. Haven’t you heard? Didn’t they tell you?” Then, 
recollecting herself, “But of course they could not. I did not 
mention it to them, and no one has ever asked me about it. I 
suppose they knew all along that I should fail.” 

She glanced at him to see whether he showed any sign of 
surprise, or pleasure or regret; but his face expressed nothing 
at all. 

“Tsn’t it rather too soon to despair?” was his only comment. 


“Mr. Tristram says not. He told me that I had no chance 
whatever.” 


“ What a brute!” 

“ He is the best friend that I have in the world. I asked him 
to tell me the truth, and I was very glad that he told it me with- 
out phrases.” 


‘And what are you going to do now?” Herbert asked, after a 
pause. 
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“TJ don’t know,” answered Hope. 

Presently she glanced up at him again, and saw that he was 
sorry for her. He certainly looked very kind; but it is never 
quite pleasant to be pitied. “Since I can’t have what I want, I 
must do without it, that is all,” she remarked rather brusquely. 

There was nothing to be urged against so self-evident a pro- 
position ; but Herbert was able to put forward another, equally 
indisputable. “When one has got what one wants, one doesn’t 
always like it,’ he observed. And, obtaining no response, he 
went on: “Now, about the alternative suggestion that I made 
to you—have you thought any more of it?” 

“ Of course I have thought of it,” Hope answered slowly. 

“ And you don’t much fancy it?” 

“T hardly know what to say. I can’t feel about marriage 
as you and everybody else seem to feel. Mr. Herbert, do you 
think we ought to marry, not caring in the least for one 
another ?” 

“The case is not quite so bad as that, is it? Our understand- 
ing was that it wouldn’t be a love-match. Surely that doesn’t 
exclude affection.” 

That passing sensation of wonder and resentment which Hope 
had felt once before swept over her again as she raised her eyes 
to his frank, good-tempered face. She did not wish him to be in 
love with her; but at the same time it was a little strange and a 
little unflattering that he should be so entirely free from any idea 
of such a thing. “It does not exclude affection, of course,” she 
agreed; “only sometimes I am afraid—but perhaps I may be 
mistaken. If you are content to have it so, I am.” 

“That's all right ; then we’ll consider it settled,” said he, with 
a cheerful air of relief. “It won’t be my fault if you ever repent 
of your bargain. I shall remember my promise; you will have 
your own way and live your own life, and whenever you find me 
a bore you will only have to say so, and I'll take myself off. I’m 
always ready to book my passage for the other side of the world 
at a moment’s notice. Do you like yachting?” 

Hope shook her head. “TI hate the sea.” 

“ Well, I love it; so that you can count upon being rid of me 
for a good part of the summer, at all events.” 

“And Mr. Francis will keep you company, I suppose,” said 
Hope, laughing a little, though she did not feel very merry. 
“Do you know that I met your friend Mr. Francis a short time 
ago? He gave me quite a new view of your character.” 

“Oh, he did, did he ?” 

“Yes; he had heard a report that you were going to be 
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married, and he was very much.annoyed and rather rude about it. 
He said you were the last man in the world who ought to make 
a marriage of convenience, that noboby was good enough for you, 
and that unless your wife could share your tastes—does that 
mean taking long cruises without being sea-sick?—she would 
spoil your life. 

“ Francis is an ass,” remarked Herbert placidly. 

“ He did not strike me as being that.” 

“He is though—a clever ass; there are lots of them about. 
I am a stupid ass if you like; but I do know what I want.” 

“ Why should you want this?” exclaimed Hope. “I cannot 
understand why you should want it!” 

“T thought I had told you down at Helston. But, never mind, 
I am not afraid of the result.” 

Hope, however, was a good deal afraid. She got up and moved 
restlessly about the room. All her life long, until recently, she 
had been accustomed to be loved ; she was not sure of herself, and 
did not know what she might become if in future she was only to 
be tolerated. Perhaps it was not very dignified ; but an impulse 
which she could not resist prompted her to pause suddenly beside 
the man who—whether he admitted it or not—must control her 
destiny. “You will be good to me, won’t you?” she murmured 
appealingly. 

What could any one say or do in answer to such a question? 
Herbert rose and took possession of her hands. ‘My dear,” he 
said kindly, “ you may trust me for that.” And then he bent 
down and kissed her forehead. 

If he thought such an action natural and permissible under the 
circumstances, it was because he really knew very little of the 
queer nature of women. Hope started away from him, flushing 
painfully. 

“You must not do that!” she cried, with tears in her voice. 
“There must be nothing—nothing of that kind. I thought at 
least we were to have no pretence!” 

Herbert looked considerably crestfallen, and a tinge of colour 
found its way also into hissunburnt cheek. “I beg your pardon,” 
he said humbly ; “I will not offend you in that way again. I 
fancied——” 

“You fancied that it was the proper thing to do,” she inter- 
rupted, “but it is not; and your having fancied so only shows 

Oh, I don’t think I can marry you! I don’t think I can!” 
she concluded, sinking down into her chair again. 

Yet, even while she said this she felt that she had gone too far 
now to recede, and he had not much difficulty in making his peace 
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with her. Only she was very urgent upon the point of there 
being no “ make-believe” between them, and as to this he declared 
himself to be quite of one mind with her. 

“You know, I always told you that, in my opinion, the one 
important thing is to start fair,” he said. “ If we are only honest 
with one another, we are sure to get onall right. I want you, if 
you will, to tell me everything, without bothering yourself to 
consider whether it will hurt my feelings or not. I always like 
to hear the truth, pleasant or unpleasant.” 

“TI think I may promise that,’ Hope answered meditatively. 
“T have told you nothing but the truth, so far ; you know all that 
there is to know about me. And I will try not tospoil your life,” 
she added, with a slight smile. 

“No fear of that. We thoroughly understand one another 
now. We are not lovers; we are two friends who are going 
to set up house together, isn’t that it?” 

“Yes, that is it,” replied Hope. 

And, having committed themselves to the above absurd and 
utterly impracticable scheme of existence, these two fools went 
downstairs to make it known, being well aware that only the 
warmest congratulations awaited the announcement of their folly. 
Nothing, indeed, could have been more genuine or more heartily 
expressed than the contentment of Mr. Lefroy and Lady Jane. 
The cloud which had arisen of late between them and their niece 
was at once and for ever dispelled; Herbert, who had to catch a 
train, soon went away; and hardly had the door closed behind 
him before Lady Jane began to contemplate arrangements for a 
second matrimonial function. 

“Tt can hardly take place before the end of the season,” she 
said. ‘There will be the trousseau to be provided, and I should 
think most likely he will want to re-furnish Farndon. I 
hayen’t seen the place for a long time; but when I was there last, 
it looked as if it wanted a great deal doing to it. I wonder 
whether his sister will go on living there. I suppose she must ; 
and yet Iam not sure that she will, for she is an independent 
sort of girl, and she has money of her own. No doubt she will 
marry before long. Somebody said something about that 
Cunningham boy having paid her a good deal of attention. It 
would be a good match for him; but I don’t know——” 

“Oh, Aunt Jane,” interrupted Hope, “do let us try to talk 
about anything in the world for the next few months except 
marrying and giving in marriage!” 

But that was the last faint symptom of revolt that escaped her. 
As the days went on she became reconciled to her lot, and saw 
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that it might have been a worse one. Happiness, she kept on 
saying to herself, is not everything ; and, besides, there are many 
kinds of happiness. One kind, certainly, might be derived from 
having satisfied everybody. When one has fought and has been 
beaten, it is a consolation to be kindly and generously treated by 
the conquerors; and on this score Hope had no cause for com- 
plaint. She might, had she been so minded, have gone to 
Tristram’s studio every day now, and Lady Jane’s maid would 
never have been too busy to accompany her. Her uncle troubled 
himself more than once to gratify her love of art by taking her 
to one of the picture galleries; her aunt never pressed her to do 
anything that she did not like, nor quarrelled with her for 
declining to go out into the world. These may not have been 
very important concessions, but, such as they were, she was 
grateful for them. She recognised the fact that she had reached 
the end of a chapter in her life, and appreciated the consideration 
which allowed her to pause before opening a fresh one. 
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Mr. Mozley's Reminiscences. * 


THERE are some books which are far from being models of perfection, 
and yet which please more than if they were. William Pitt, on 
being told that a man talked very good sense, replied, “ Ah, many 
can do that; but give me a man who can talk good nonsense.” On 
rare occasion Charles Lamb comes perilously near to nonsense ; but 
I would go to the precipice with him a hundred times rather than 
keep on the level plain with Tupper or with Friswell. I once 
heard a parson say of some one whose platitudes had annoyed him 
“that he could not stand that fellow, he was so deuced sensible ! ” 

It cannot be rightly said that Mr. Mozley ever talks the 
peculiar nonsense that Pitt sought after, or that he talks nonsense 
at all; but he talks such piquant good sense—such caustic wisdom, 
and he talks it in such an informal way that it is like the gossip 
of the club smoking-room, or the after-dinner conversation of fifty 
years ago, when men sat over wine and walnuts, and knew their 
own minds better than they appear to do now. There is about our 
author an assumption of simplicity; he is a Junius Brutus, and he 
plays with his readers, who find him or miss him according to 
their capacity. He mixes together subjects of the highest impor- 
tance with some of the slightest incidents, and we pass, under his 
guidance, from a passage on the Athanasian Creed to his dog’s 
contest with a hedgehog, or to some equally trivial subject. He is 
never dull, never dwells too long on anything. 

When clergymen do write well, their books are delightful. We 
have not heard people speak often of Twining’s book, ‘ A Clergyman 
of the Eighteenth Century,’ published a year or so ago, and yet that 
book is a genuine contribution to literature. It is the work of a 
scholar, of a refined gentleman, and of an accomplished musician. 
Twining has a shrewd observation, and a playful wit, and if any of 
my readers have not already procured this book, they will heartily 
thank me for this introduction to it. In it they will hear of Dr. 
Johnson, of Dr. Burney, and the authoress of ‘ Evelina,’ of Dr. 
Parr, of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Miss Reynolds ; they will see how 
the French Revolution first dazzled, and then distressed the English 
mind ; they will be made acquainted with Haydn’s visit to England ; 
they will see how people travelled a hundred years ago, and be able 


* «Reminiscences of Towns, Villages, and Schools.’ 
VOL. LXXVI. 
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to enjoy some pieces of description of scenery painted by Twining 
with the cunning hand of a genuine artist. I have read it twice 
through, and have put it in my well-worn old leather book-box for a 
third reading, if the gods will, on the Pembrokeshire coast. 

Mr. Mozley’s volume interests me in a different way. When 
George Eliot prayed that we might be all of one mind, I uttered 
inarticulately, “God forbid!” True she added, “and that mind 
good;” but even with that important proviso, I pause. That sort 
of unity would be only seeing ourselves in others, and the self-love 
must be inordinate which can enjoy the prospect. The Psalter only 
speaks of being of one mind ina house. Perhaps one of the charms 
of Mr. Mozley’s volumes is that he is always with us, even when he 
introduces us to a friend. He then forms a third, which sometimes, 
with a less pleasant companion, would be tiresome. He takes us 
with him to Salisbury Plain, to the University, to his schools; he 
lifts the latch of the cottage doors and opens Hodge’s mouth, very 
frequently leaving with us a conviction of how much patriotism has 
been sacrificed to party in giving to the uneducated classes an equal 
vote with the educated, or any vote at all. 

The volumes almost open with an account of “Two Cherubs.” The 
reader will be amused to find that these cherubs are Gladstone and Tait, 
than whom there could not be two more dissimilar men, one living 
above the passions of party, sustained by a lofty ideal, in which all 
sense of self was merged in duty; the other living in the very 
vortex of party, and so hotly engaged that in battling for his own 
party, he necessarily loses sight of the higher claims of country. 
It is indeed most lamentable that a man who once possessed so fine 
an intellect, and of whom the country was justly proud, should be fast 
becoming a curse to that country. He smiles upon the lawless and 
frowns upon the law-abiding, and in his time and by his influence 
have arisen political quacks of every conceivable sort. No faddist is 
without a hope in him, no schemer without a chance from him, no 
fanatic without a probability of office. It is a very carnival of 
unsound minds, and we sorrowfully predict that England, years after 
Mr. Gladstone’s death, will have reason to groan over the Gladstonian 
cera. When Mr. Mozley first saw him, however, “he had all the 
purple bloom and freshness of boyhood, and the glow of generous 
emotion,” whilst Tait “was a good-natured, chubby-faced, unmistakably 
Scotch lad, perhaps canny beyond his years.” 

So little attached to the mere millinery part of ritualism is Mr. 
Mozley, that when at Powderham Church, Archbishop Tait asked 
him the question, “ Did you ever see a chasuble worn at communion 
before ?” he had to reply that he did not know what a chasuble was. 
Such culpable ignorance will close the volumes to many gentle 
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enthusiasts, to whom a biretta is significant, and who see doctrine in 
the colour and shape of garments. 


“*T thought we should have the Archbishop’s blessing this morning,’ 
I said quite innocently. ‘That is only when he takes a part in the 
service,’ the Archbishop replied, ‘ otherwise his presence is not recognised.’ 
I observed that I had been at services unconscious of the presence of a 
bishop, and only made aware of it by his giving the parting benediction. 
‘ They do that,’ the Archbishop said, ‘ but it is quite wrong.’ ” 


Very early in life Mr. Mozley’s serious thoughts were towards 
the Church. Whether it was his real vocation, his volumes of 
Reminiscences hardly help us to know. Sometimes they even suggest 
a doubt, but on the whole I fully recognise that he has many of the 
essential qualities of a Christian Minister, a large sympathy, and 
fairness of judgment of a scrutinising kind, and mingled not 
unfrequently with something bordering on a kindly contempt for his 
fellow creatures. He disclaims much, but probably would not like to 
be taken at bis word. All his modesty does not seem quite to belong 
tohim. “ Long after I had ceased to be young,” he says, “a Scotch 
lady, who had the invaluable gift of speaking her mind freely without 
giving offence, said ‘Mr. Mozley, you always look as if you expected 
to be worshipped.’” Then he adds, with a candour which disarms, 
“Tt was too near the truth.” He had no doubt in starting in life, 
no misgiving as to his salvation. “I was,” he says, “on the right 
road ;” “ there was always the sense that I was saved.” Out of this 
happy conviction Archibald Fox, a pupil of Chalmers, tried to shake 
him, telling him that “every Christian course must be preceded by a 
terrible trial, a struggle between life and death, the agonies of one 
dying to the world before his spiritual rising again in Christ.” 
Mozley thought this morbid, but later on he came to see “that few 
men, if any, have had much power or even desire to win souls who 
have not themselves gone through the dark and dismal passage which 
poor Archibald described.” 

We have many interesting pictures of Gainsborough, Mozley’s 
native town, and of the characters there. One, Matthew Sooby, 
whilst making a large fortune, retained his simple habits, and when 
Mr. Mozley’s father went to him for a subscription towards a school- 
house, he met the request with what now would appear to be rank 
heresy : “ Edicashun! Hed I hed one, I shouldn’t ’a’ been worth a 
groat.” Without travelling on the same lines as Matthew Sooby, we 
may say that many are over-educated. In those days we were at 
least free from an education which abolished religion—a sad state of 
things, which the nation owes to the Dissenters and their jealousy of 
the Church, the original promoters of education, a jealousy which 
bids fair to make of the Dissenters a mere political party, and wholly 
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to despiritualize them. I am old-fashioned enough to think that 
education without a religious basis will turn out a curse and not a 
blessing. 

Full of interest, as may be imagined, is Mr. Mozley’s chapter on 
The Library. When it comes to talking of books, I can even let 
prominent politicians go unhanged; I forget even the miseries of 
that Radical-manufactured question, the Irish one, which of course 
will end in civil war. I have of late had Sir John Lubbock’s idea 
of a hundred volumes that should be read; and whilst bowing 
respectfully, I reserve for my private use my judgment thereupon. 
He is beyond me, and he is outside me. Ruskin properly cuts him 
off his Southey and Longfellow, and Mr. Chamberlain reminds him 
that he has omitted the Bible, whilst Mr Irving intimates that the 
Bible and Shakespeare, well read and well known, will constitute 
a well-read man. I should like to have had Mr. Mozley’s opinion 
on the question raised by Sir John Lubbock. Swift says : 


“ Give no more to every guest 
Than he’s able to digest,” 


and I can well imagine that a regulation drill in‘ this respect would 
produce a nation of prigs. I candidly admit that I have no love 
for Radicalism ; its professors are generally conceited and paradoxical 
theorists. There may be a good Radical somewhere. Mr. Bright is 
an instance certainly, and so is that sturdy patriot Joseph Cowen. 
But these are happy accidents. Can any one imagine a genuine 
Radical enjoying a library? Its calm peace would irritate a man 
bent upon constant change. He could ‘not sit still on yonder 
easy chair, fling open yon lattice window, and let the cool air 
passing over the honeysuckle enter the little irregularly-built 
library ; could not for an hour or so take up his Herodotus and go 
with him to Egypt; could not walk the streets of Rome with 
Horace. All these things require a certain preparedness of mind, 
into which humility and the willingness to be taught enter—the 
willingness to listen to the lessons of the past, the willingness to 
sit at the feet of all the great men who have made the world’s 
history. Your Radical has nothing to learn. He is going to teach 
us everything. He is going to give the Queen the same income 
which suffices to himself, to wipe off the face of history the Church 
of Becket and of Langton, and of Wolsey, and of Ken. He takes 
the name of God out of our schools and out of our Parliament, and 
supplies the void with his audacious intellect. Well, evidently a 
library is not for him. 


“A good library,” says Mr. Mozley, “is a gool education. Young 
people can wander over it, browsing here and browsing there, sipping 
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honey from this author and from that, and so picking up and assimilating 
what they fancy, or what suits their own nature. The best planned 
course of education is sure to leave out a good deal. Dead books may not 
be so efficacious as iiving companionships.” 


Here is an anecdote of the election of 1857, justifying what I 
have before observed, that the Dissenters are sinking more and more 
into a mere political organization, only bound together by hostility to 
the Church. 


Mr. Mozley says :— 


“The following I had from Mr. Beale, M.P. for Derby. While on his 
canvass in 1857 several of the orthodox dissenters came to him on Saturday 
to ask him what chapel he intended to go to next day. ‘To my own,’ he 
said at once. ‘You knowl aman Unitarian, and there I must go.’ ‘If 
you do,’ they replied, ‘ you’ll lose your election. We shall not be able to 
vote for you.’” 


Though they knew he was an Unitarian, these worthies were 
willing to vote for him, if only he would conceal his opinions and go 
to their chapel. He was too honest, and went away to his Yorkshire 
home where he might worship as he chose. 

In the last two elections the pulpits of the Dissenters were largely 
used to serve political ends. It is not difficult to forecast the result 
of such a profanation. 

Mr. Mozley thinks that much of our boasted advance in knowledge 
rests on no foundation :— 


“T am sure the present generation shows a great falling off in Scriptural 
knowledge compared with the last. Large portions of the Bible are 
slipping out of knowledge. We are threatened with a return of the Dark 
Ages in this respect. Our Secularists of course have their own gospels to 
preach, much better, and more manly, as they believe, than the nursery 
tale from the shores of Galilee. The Bible is both a sacred and a secular 
book. It contains all the poetry, all the history, all the general information, 
all the knowledge of the East, that can ordinarily be forced into the minds 
of our poor children. When they have lost the Bible they have lost all.” 


In 1846 Mr. Mozley saw for the first time the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, the granddaughter of Sheridan, and one of the three beauti- 
ful daughters of Thomas Sheridan. It was at the ceremony of the 
opening of Parliament by the Queen in 1846, the year of the potato 
failure. 


“ After the ceremony,” says Mr. Mozley, “my friend took me round to 
the Peers’ entrance, where a mixed but privileged company were in full 
conversation. The centre of an admiring circle was the almost Grecian 
outline and almost Spanish complexion of that well-known lady whose 
rich tones and expressive features were more than form or hue. I could 
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not help looking and listening, as well as I could in a small hubbub. On 
leaving, I asked my friend ‘ How old is she?’ ‘She says she’s quite tired 
of being forty,’ he replied. But few women have such looks at thirty.” 


On the same occasion he sees Samuel Wilberforce, the famous 
Bishop of Oxford. 


“He advanced as one taking possession of his right. With his head 
erect, his eyes upward turned, and his hand stretched out, he was no 
humble suppliant at that gate.” 


The second volume opens with a very amusing account of a Mr. 
and Mrs. Wayland. 


“ Wayland became gaol chaplain, and upon taking duty for the first 
time felt some uneasiness at finding himself in close quarters with a crowd 
of very unpleasant-looking characters. Nor was he reassured by observing 
on the reading-desk two pistols, ready-cocked, one on each side of the 
prayer-book. ‘What are these for?’ he anxiously inquired. The warder 
explained that he need have no fear of the criminals; but there were some 
lunatics among them, and they could not be depended on. ‘If one of 
them should spring at you, shoot him instantly.’ ” 


Here is Mr. Mozley on the Athanasian Creed :— 


“We have set up a definition of the Deity we worship compared with 
which every heathen, pagan, or barbaric conception of God is simple and 
rational. The Almighty evidently invites us in Nature and in Revelation. 
We obstruct the approaches to Him with a tremendous artifice of theo- 
logical engineering. Our children ask for nourishment according to their 
years, and from their infancy we force into their mouth an impossible 
creed, to be swallowed at peril of eternal damnation.” 


There is a very singular account, sometimes I venture to think 
in questionable taste, of George Spencer and of his son, the now well- 
known Herbert Spencer. Mr. George Spencer had somewhat to do 
with Mr. Mozley’s education, and so far some account of him is 
reasonable, but the sketch, though an able one and interesting, seems 
to lack good nature, and gives the idea that Mr. Mozley had a sort 
of grudge against Mr. Spencer. Some of Mr. Spencer’s opinions were 
peculiar. He used to maintain that it was desirable to feed up well, 
if you could, in order that in the case of illness you might the more 
safely be let down. With some people such advice might secure an 
illness, whether or not it provided a strength to meet the necessary 
lowering treatment afterwards. 

Mr. Mozley’s handwriting must rival Dean Stanley’s, or that of 
the late Mr. Eyre Evans Crowe. The writer of this paper has letters 
of both, parts of which remain undeciphered to this day. The Dean 
himself, were the world blest with the sight of him again, would be 
as puzzled to decipher some of his own notes, as Keble found it 
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difficult to explain a passage in his ‘ Christian Year’ to a clergyman 
who had travelled far for the explanation. ‘I knew it once,” he 
said. In the instance of Mr. Mozley, which gave rise to these 
remarks, he had to write a letter to the vestry, and he gave it to one 
of the largest farmers to read at the next vestry meeting. “I 
believe,” he says, ‘I wrote in the Oxford hand of the period, but the 
next day I was informed that the vestry could not make out a line of 
my note, or discover what it was about.” The genial editor of the 
‘Cornhill’ hides in this way many bright thoughts. When Dr. 
Doran was editor of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ the late Lord Lyttelton, 
who had mastered the art of writing obscurely, sent in some contribu- 
tion. Dr. Doran could hardly read it, but managing at length to 
seize the meaning by dint of his own quick wit—and who had a 
brighter ?—he inserted the communication, politely requesting his 
lordship to write more plainly in future. Lord Lyttelton politely 
replied that if his communications were not worth deciphering, he 
would dispense with sending them. Yet Lord Palmerston deigned 
to write clearly, as did Pitt, and Canning, and Peel. Bismarck 
carves out his letters with a distinctness worthy of a monument. 
Seott, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, all wrote fine hands. Godwin’s 
hand and Northcote’s (the R.A.) were Bismarckian in their carved 
letters. Lord Palmerston could so little endure indistinct writing, 
that in a letter to Lord Ponsonby he thus protests against it. 


“Your attachés put me out of all patience by the paleness of the ink in 
which they write out your despatches. Pray give them my compliments, 
and say that I have put them all at the bottom of their respective lists, 
and if they do not mend their ways I shall be obliged to send you in their 


stead another set who will pay more attention to writing that which can 
be read.” 


To Lord Normanby, Lord Palmerston writes: “Your new man 
sends a long bavardage in an illegible hand. Pray tell him that his 
reports are of no use if they cannot be read.” Of Lord Palmerston, 
Mr. Mozley evidently thought highly, though not more so than does 


a regretful nation for the loss of a patriot minister. Mr. Moxley 
says :— 


_ “The greatest homage ever given to personal goodness in rural districts 
is that such a one is always the same; that is, on all occasions it is the 
same man, the same heart, soul and mind before you. ... One who was 
for many years in the way of hearing Lord Palmerston talk over political 
emergencies, said that he never heard or read one of his speeches in 
Parliament without recognising every word, for his lordship only said in 


the House what he had been saying over and over again to all the people 
about him.” 
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Such another patriot * blowing the trumpet with no uncertain call, 
will rally the nation around him, and our troubles, which now sit 
heavily on us, will vanish like the morning mist. 

But in regard to the Irish, he will have to speak to them as 
sternly as the Duke of Westminster has done, all honour to his 
courage and patriotism. The Irish must learn to be honest and 
industrious, and abstain from murder and pillage and cruelties which 
recall the periods of uncivilized nations. The policy which Mr. 
Gladstone attempts to foist upon England, if he succeeds, will 
destroy the unity of the Empire. A real statesman would endeavour 
to assimilate, not to separate. “ All our political controversies,” says 
Mr. Mozley, “show that our people prefer union to disunion.” 
They “bring out the fact that the English people love to believe 
themselves united.” The Minister, great as his popularity may be 
with the uneducated and the ignorant, who forgets this fact, and 
sets about separation instead of assimilation, will link his name for 
ever in the pages of our history with national disaster. 

The question whether a lawyer can afford a conscience bas been 
often the subject of humorous and sometimes of earnest debate. 
“To make the worse appear the better cause,” has appeared immoral 
to many minds, and it would be so, were it not that there was a 
reply ; and that in fact what is secured by the system in vogue in 
our law courts is a statement to the full of both sides of a question. 


“A distinguished Oriel fellow,” says Mr. Mozley, “son of a well-known 
judge, being himself destined for the law, and having some qualms, took 
courage to ask his father, ‘Can a lawyer have a conscience?’ ‘To this the 
reply, after a short pause, was, ‘Yes; but not a raw one.’” 


There is a great deal of interesting matter about Salisbury Plain. 
When Newton Toney fell vacant, a certain Mr. Price, a Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and the Master of Bromsgrove School, 
went to see it. He was an ardent fisherman, and on arriving he 
found “an abundant stream of clear water flowing past his garden 
gate.” This decided him. ‘“ When he came to take possession, 
bringing his tackle with him, the stream was gone.” The fact is, 
‘water only appeared there once every three or four years, when the 
wells rose, and at one of these rare and brief periods, Mr. Price had 


* Lord Salisbury has shown himself such a patriot and statesman, and 
has brought to a close a short but triumphant period at the Foreign Office. 
In a few months he has redeemed the honour and prestige of the country, 
grievously lowered under Mr. Gladstone. The Ministry has lived long 
enough to establish the reputation of Lord Salisbury, and to assure us in 
these evil days that we have a pilot to look to, should Mr. Gladstone again 
run into dangerous waters.—ED. 
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seen his Rectory. He was in for it, and made the best of it. He 
rebuilt his church, but was so ill when the period of consecration 
arrived, that he was unable personally to attend. Undesigned of 
course as the incident was, there was something appropriate in Bishop 
Denison’s text on the occasion, which was from Isaiah ly. 1, “ Without 
money and without price.” 

“T must confess never to have acquired much love for Salisbury 
Plain,” says Mr. Mozley, and if we did not know it already, we have 
Ingoldsby’s authority, that Salisbury Plain is bleak and bare. 
“Salisbury Plain,” continues our author, “I used to compare to the 
Atlantic Ocean suddenly fixed in mid storm.” Hard by Mr. Mozley 
had his parish, within which Beacon Hill was, sloping to the east, and 
more precipitously so to the west. He says: 


“You could drive up one side and roll down the other. The precipice 
overhung a dark, dismal valley . . . with scores of king barrows, priest 
barrows, and other barrows, from huge rings to gentle heavings. I 
traversed it at all hours, and never seeing a soul far or near, felt its 
weirdness. I am sure this was the Valley of the Shadow of Death in 
Addison’s * mind.” 


This is one of a hundred passages which lift these volumes out of 
the commonplace. It is a sketch, slight but distinct, as if De Wint 
had taken a brush, and in a minute created a scene. From the top 
of Beacon Hill the delicate spire of Salisbury could just be seen, and 
to those who love a vast expanse of cloud-scape, and to note the 
varying beauty of the heavens, to see the storms come up and pass 
over, sunrise and sunset, these vast plains have their attraction. One 
can get tired of Stonehenge, and of most works of men, but God’s 
works are new every day. 


“T searched in vain,” says Mr. Mozley, “for the ideal shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain. ... The shepherd and his dog are much of a piece. 
He is silent, moody, suspicious, and morose; so habituated to solitude as 
to like it. What religion he has, is very much one of his own. He hears 
the church bells, and knows there is praying and preaching and singing 
going on. But it is one of childhood’s memories. Fowle once told us on 
entering a clerical meeting that he had just been at the bedside of an old 
shepherd who had not been inside a church for seven sabbaths of years— 
that is forty-nine years.” The life of a shepherd is not easy. “The eye 
must be always on the look-out . . . he must be out in all weathers, and 
one of them told me the bread sometimes froze in his pocket ... he 
used to feel that he and the parson were brothers of a trade, and had both 
difficult lots to deal with ; with that exception he liked nobody.” 


This is another suggestive picture. We have the silence, the 
solitude, in which a shepherd passes half a century, aloof from the 


* Addison was born near Salisbury Plain. 
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world, his own thoughts his solitary companion, framing out of 
nature his own religion. At times the misty air encloses him, and 
even his distant village is not seen. Happy if he can then say, “ My 
mind to me a kingdom is.” 

Here isa more homely picture ; we will quit the shepherd’s solitude 
and walk over to Amesbury, of which Mr. Fowle was formerly vicar. 
Mr. Fowle says : 


“ An elderly relative . . . who lived alone in a good house with a good 
income, wanted a housekeeper, and bethought herself that, as there was 
very little to do, it would be the very place for some poor soul a little past 
work, and likely to be in trouble if she could not find easy quarters and 
an indulgent mistress. She advertised . . . and for weeks was besieged 
by applicants. Upon one being announced, the lady went into the servants’ 
hall, when there hobbled up to her with a crutch a very decrepit old body. 
‘Well, my good woman,’ she said in her kindest tone, ‘how are you.’ 
‘ Pretty cripply, ma’am,’ she replied.” 


Here is Mr. Mozley’s opinion of Creeds. 


“Tf I am to judge by my own experience, the principal cause of the 
grievous religious divisions in this island is presumptuous dogmatism 
upon matters beyond our comprehension, and aiming to fasten upon 
Scripture senses over and above and quite beside the plain sense of the 
text. Wherever I have been I have occasionally found myself in contact 
with very good people, between whom and myself there was a gulf that 
could not be passed in the matter of doctrine. Like all gulfs, it was dark, 
slippery, and dangerous. They did not understand our creeds; they 
could not think them edifying; they could not regard them as the 
language of devotion; they did not think them proper conditions of 
Christian communion; they felt it a tyranny that creeds should be 
enforced upon unwilling recipients ; most of all, they objected to their use 
as the basis of religious instruction. Of course I already seem to hear 
indignant, not to say contemptuous replies, ‘ What is to be done,’ it will 
be said, ‘if people won’t submit, and don’t believe? It’s their own affair.’ 
It is their own affair, but something else is our own affair. When there 
is such a book as the Bible put into our hands, it does become a very 
serious matter to add to it, to dictate its meaning, to supersede it, to 
dispense with it, and, I must add, upon a forced interpretation of a few 
passages, to insist on meanings at utter variance with the whole tenor. 
Is not this to lay stumbling-blocks in the path of Christ’s little ones ?” 


Such opinions sound singular from an ordained priest of the 
Church of England, though I acknowledge that a vast majority of 
the educated laity agrees with Archbishop Tillotson in his views of 
the Athanasian Creed. 

I will conclude this rapid survey of a very entertaining book with 
one more extract from it. The reader who is not quite given over 
to novels, and can sustain a little instruction along with his amuse- 
ment, will find in Mr. Mozley’s Reminiscences, things grave and gay, 
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observation of men and manners, records of national life fast passing 
away, all told in a manner which is the author’s own, and which has 
about it a sort of lettered idleness very refreshing in this hasty age. 

Here then is my last story. I cannot find its place in the book, 
and must give it from recollection. A poor girl had begged for a 
holiday to go and see a man hanged. She had a long way to walk, 
some sixteen miles, perhaps. On her return to Gainsborough at 
night, her mistress found her in tears. ‘ What is the matter with 
you, child; what are you crying about?” “Oh, ma’am,” said the 
poor girl, bursting into tears again, “the man’s been reprieved!” 
George Selwyn would have keenly sympathized with her. 

G. B. 











Put Asunder. 


A Drama or REAL LIFE. 
By Mrs. G. W. GODFREY. 


AvutTnHor OF ‘ UNSPOTTED FROM THE WORLD,’ ‘Mrs. ForRESTER’S 
Secret, ‘THe Beautirut Miss Rocue,’ ETC. 


Part I. 


In one of the most sheltered nooks of the secluded woods in South 
Creamshire, a spot as secure from human intrusion as any spot 
could be, a little scene of passionate love and tearful parting is 
being enacted by two people who believe that they are experienc- 
ing the height of human emotion, and have no foreboding that 
their little love scene is but the prologue of life’s serious and 
sorrowful drama. 

They are saying “Good-bye.” It is a word that may be said 
very quickly, or may be prolonged to an exquisite torture; and 
in this case both the actors in the scene are young, both are in 
love, and both are possessed of that emotional and fervid tem- 
perament which strains a pain or a pleasure to its utmost limits, 
but can never sink into the happy passivity which enables so 
many men and women to look on at life with the calm of an 
untroubled judgment. 

He is twenty-four ; she is eighteen; and they have known each 
other since she was a baby of two years old, and he a lad of eight ; 
and during this friendship, only broken by quarrels which might 
be considered as the necessary consequence of their passionate 
natures, the six years’ difference in their ages had weighted the 
balance first on one side then on the other. 

When she was two and he was eight, she had been the tyrant 
and he the slave. When she was twelve and he eighteen, the 
cases had been reversed. He, fresh from a public school, had 
domineered over her with his superior wisdom. She, knowing 
nothing of the world but what she learned from the woods and 
fields and a village governess, meekly succumbed. 

But another six years turned the scales. It was she then who, 
in the beauty of dawning womanhood, made the young fellow 
shy and bashful, and queened it over him with an imperious 
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coquetry which he had never dreamt of questioning. But the 
barrier of shyness, and the timidity of an exceeding great love 
—a love so great as to be fearful of its own declaration—had 
been broken down by the news of his sudden summons to join 
his regiment ordered to the Cape, and for the first time they 
stand in these silent woods, hand to hand, lip to lip, acknowledged 
lovers. 

He is full of the passionate pain of a man who, having loved 
but once, loves now with all the ardour of his excitable nature. 
She is plaintive, troubled, tearful, as a child who parts from a 
playmate, a comrade and friend who has so entwined himself with 
her life that she knows not how to live without him. 

Her trouble is for herself; his trouble is for her. She is yet 
a child; he is a man. 

“My darling,” he says, putting her from him, and looking into 
her pale sweet face, paler than ever with an emotion which she 
but dimly comprehends, “you will be true to me? I must go 
away from you, but whatever may happen, promise me that you 
will trust me, that you will wait for me—let no one come 
between us?” 

“Who can come between us, Gerald?” she answers wistfully, 
taking one of his strong brown hands in her own and pressing 
her soft lips upon it. ‘We have always been together. Oh, 
Gerald dear, what shall I do without you? It will seem such a 
long, long time until you come back! What shall I do—what 
shall I do?” 

The tears are falling down her pretty soft cheeks. He kisses 
them away, straining her to him with a passion to which she 
passively yields. 

“T will speak to my uncle to-night,” he says, in a voice that 
seems unlike his, so full is it of repressed emotion, “and if he con- 
sents to our engagement it is all right and above board; but if he 
does not, remember you are mine—you have promised me. To- 
morrow I will put a letter in the old tree, where we used to put 
our letters when we were little children. You will find it there, 
but,” lifting his pale face and impassioned eyes to the fading sky, 
“remember, sweet, that whatever he may say, we belong to each 
other by the right of love as much as if we had exchanged vows 
in church ; and those whom God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder.” 

And so they part. He to go his way, she to go hers. 

She is already over late. Her father, waiting in the little house 
where she has lived with him since she was a child, is pacing up 
and down the room where he spends most of his days. His white 
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and feeble hands are wandering among a mass of papers heaped 
on the library table. She knows the look of those papers. They 
forebode evil times. 

“You are late, Marjorie,” he says, looking up with sad, dim 
eyes that are blind to her fresh young beauty. ‘And Mr. Steele 
has telegraphed that he is coming to-night. You must get him 
a bed and some supper. I suppose ”—looking up querulously— 
“there is some supper?” 

She pushes up the loose hair from her pretty white forehead 
with a gesture of impatient surrender. The love-scene through 
which she has just passed makes this return to everyday life 
difficult to encounter. 

“Yes, dear, yes, I will see to it,” she answers; and then, with 
her own little slim hands busies herself feverishly in setting out 
the table with a joint of cold meat, a piece of home-cured ham, a 
salad from the garden, a junket of fresh cream, a bowl of autumn 
leaves and flowers; and then she sends the little country-maid, 
who is their only servant, to her hard-earned rest, and waits for 
her visitor’s arrival. 

She dreads his coming. He is her father’s lawyer, and his visits 
have always brought trouble with them; but she goes out into 
the little garden that forms an approach to the small picturesque 
house, with the quiet reticence of a hostess who is compelled to 
receive an unwelcome guest. 

To Mr. Steele, a man of forty, with iron-grey hair, dark 
whiskers, florid complexion, and fully-developed figure, there is 
something in the pale sweet face and slender form of this young 
girl that commands a respect he is not willing to yield. The 
patronising complacency which he intends to bestow upon her is 
put aside by her gracious but cold reception ; but as she leaves 
him with her father, his eyes follow her with a glance of barely- 
veiled admiration. But she does not see it. She only regards 
him personally as the incarnate representation of debts and 
bills; and, going to her room, she forgets for the moment the very 
fact of his existence, and, throwing the window wide open, 
abandons herself to the remembrance of her lover. 

Meanwhile he has made his way to a house altogether different 
to this one—a luxurious and well-appointed home, where he has 
the right to expect he will one day rule as master. For his 
uncle, a bachelor, has no child, no heir but him, and he has been 
brought up from a baby to suppose that he may one day reign 
there in his stead. There has been no talk of such expectation ; 
it has only been accepted from the absence of all other claimants 
to his uncle’s kindred or kindness. 
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This uncle, Sir Miles Ferrers, is a white-handed, delicately- 
complexioned, exclusive old man, whose whims and fancies have 
formed the study of many devoted adherents for a vast number of 
years; for it is a fact that whimsicality combined with wealth is 
apt to atrap more followers than an unlimited benevolence of 
disposition that has no means at its command. 

Like many old bachelors who have existed only for themselves, 
his ways of life had become a careful study, not only to himself, 
but to all those who surrounded him ; and his dinner was a con- 
secrated hour which gave expression to his cultured taste. 

That Gerald Ferrers, having hurried into his dress clothes after 
his parting with Marjorie, should arrive ten minutes after the 
sounding of the sacred gong was in itself a breach of all laws and 
customs sufficient to cause a serious offence; that he should, on 
the evening in question, the last before his departure for the 
Cape, have an absent and abstracted air that prevents him from 
paying due observance to the carefully chosen dishes, is a fact 
that puts his uncle at once into an antagonistic disposition. But 
avery young man in love does not consider these things. He 
thinks only of himself and his own love. 

As dish after dish is removed, scarce tasted by the young 
fellow, the old man grows a little curter, a little more cynical in 
manner; and as they are left alone with their wine, even the good 
old port does not warm him into any appearance of cordiality. 
He is clever enough to foresee some disclosure of debts or diffi- 
culties, and he awaits it calmly, sipping his wine with the 
absolute indifference of a perfectly selfish man. 

When the avowal comes, though it astonishes him, for the 
difficulty lies in a direction he had not foreseen, he listens to the 
hot words with the well-bred calm of a patient boredom. 

When the young man has done his tale, he quietly finishes 
his glass of port, and lights a small cigarette, and then he speaks. 

“ All this is very interesting,” he says, with that slow distinct 
accent which is a torture to an impatient listener; “but there 
is only one small difficulty which presents itself to the mind of 
an unprejudiced hearer like myself. You and this young lady— 
Miss Marjorie Bellenden—are in love, you tell me? You mean 
to marry. May I ask on what income ? ” 

The young man turns his eyes, hot with the passionate tale of 
his love, on the old chill face of the speaker ; and as he looks he 
too grows cold. 

“Sir,” he begins, stammering, trying to break the dreadful 
silence, “I thought, I hoped——” 

“Ah! I see,” says Sir Miles, puffing a little dainty wreath of 
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smoke from his cigarette, and watching it with half-closed eyes. 
“You hoped I might die, and that you would inherit my fortune. 
Undeceive yourself. At present I have no intention of dying. I 
take excellent care of myself, and have every reason to suppose I 
shall live for twenty years; but even if any accident—and of 
course the most prudent of us cannot foresee accidents—should 
cut short my existence, I do not see that you would benefit by 
that.” 

There is another silence. Young Ferrers tries to speak, to 
renounce all idea of such hopes ; tries, and, under the cold cynical 
glance, finds all words fail him. 

“T think,” says Sir Miles presently, still quietly interested in 
his cigarette, “that it is almost as well you should understand 
your position. An unfortunate dislike to explanations, or 
scenes of any sort, has perhaps allowed me to leave you too long 
in an ignorance which has permitted you to entertain presump- 
tions and unjustifiable hopes. It is true that I have brought you 
up from a baby, that I have educated you, allowed you to enter 
the army, and given you sufficient means to live; but then, I had 
to choose between letting you stay here, or sending you to the 
workhouse, and as there might have been some trouble about the 
workhouse, I foolishly let you stay here.” 

The young man’s face is blanched to a deadly whiteness, but 
his courage has returned. He no longer pleads, he commands. 

“Go on, sir; you must explain yourself.” 

“That is just what I mean to do,” answers Sir Miles quietly. 
“When one has once commenced a disagreeable subject, it is as 
well to end it. You see,” he continued calmly, as if he were 
speaking to some ordinary and uninterested listener, “you have 
really no right to the name of Ferrers at all. I gave it to you 
because I was not sure of your claim to any other. You are the 
son of my sister who disgraced herself by running away with a 
foreigner, a music-master. Whether she was married or not 
married, I cannot tell you. I only know that, on her death, there 
was no husband with her, and, failing all other relatives, you were 
sent to me; and rather than dispute with the parish the honour of 
supporting you, I kept you here.” 

The young man starts to his feet, his face crimson, his hand 
clenched almost as if he could strike the delicate white face of the 
old man. Dishonoured—illegitimate—a pauper! living on this 
man’s charity! His brain reels. 

“Pray do not agitate yourself,” says the thin high-bred voice 
with gentle disdain. “It is all so long ago; and I doubt if I 
should ever have taken the trouble to tell you anything about it, 
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if you had not proposed to unite yourself with another pauper— 
at my expense.” 

“ For God’s sake, respect Miss Bellenden, though you degrade 
me,” cries his nephew hotly, in a fury of rage and shame which 
well nigh masters him. And then, with passionate unreason, 
“Tf I am what you say, she is a thousand times too good for me. 
Why should you object to her ?” 

The old man shrugs his shoulders with a gentle protest against 
such folly. 

“ Have I not already pointed out to you that as she is penniless 
as yourself, if you were to commit the unutterable folly of marry- 
ing at all, it could not possibly be with her? You may support 
yourself in the army, but you cannot possibly support a wife, 
and I have no desire to have two dependents on my hands. I 
am not,” with a gentle and self-complacent smile, “entirely 
mercenary. I grudge my cook no expense so long as he produces 
artistic dishes. I have even given a guinea for a basket of straw- 
berries out of the season; and my champagne is priceless—simply 
priceless. No one can say I spare expense, but I have no wish 
to supply lodging, food, and clothing, to two people who have no 
claim—literally no claim upon me.” 

The young man turns away with a curse. 

“When I get away from the Cape, if I get away alive, I will 
change my name—and never 

“There, there,” interrupts Sir Miles, lifting his white hands. 
“Pray spare me ‘all that. I assure you I am quite worn out with 
this unfortunate discussion! I must beg you to leave me for 
my little nap.” 

He folds a delicate handkerchief over his face, clasps his hands 
gently on his lap, and, before his nephew can say another word, 
falls into a gentle and untroubled sleep, from which he only 
rouses with a little start when the door bangs noisily. 

* * 


* * * * 


And the young man, going to his room, first relieves his 
energies by a desperate packing of bag and baggage, and when 
he has done all that remains to be done in preparation for his 
departure from the house that has now become accursed to him, 
and in which he solemnly swears to himself he will never set foot 
again, he sits down and writes to his little eighteen-year-old love. 

He does not tell her all—not quite all. That doubt about his 
own birth brings such a flush of shame to his face that he cannot 
write of it; but the letter is full of such passionate love and vows 
of fidelity, ‘that though it has no merit of composition, and is in 


some places ill-spelt, and in many almost illegible, it has such a 
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tenderness as must surely bind the heart of the woman who loves 
~ * * * oe ” * 

The next morning he is astir early. He has resolved not to see 
his uncle again, and, indeed, under no circumstances would Sir 
Miles have consented to be disturbed from his morning slumber ; 
but he has the letter to put in the old tree where Marjorie is to 
find it, before he catches the early train. 

It is a walk of three miles, and he lingers as he passes the 
cottage, hoping a little, perhaps, but fearing more, to see his 
darling. His heart is so hot and heavy with the sorrow and 
hopelessness of this parting, that he knows he would hardly be 
able to bear himself bravely in her presence. 

He goes gently up to the tree where he has sat and talked so 
often with her; he kisses the letter before he puts it in, he kisses 
even the rough bark that her hands will touch, and then he turns 
away with a heart heavy as lead, and in an hour’s time has left 
for ever the home where he has lived since he was a boy. 

But he has not been unobserved. Mr. Steele, the lawyer, who 
had been Colonel Bellenden’s guest for the night, also early 
abroad and wandering in the little garden, attracted first by the 
young man’s furtive looks at the cottage, and then by a vague 
curiosity, having no particular aim in his own walk, has followed 
his ; and standing, hidden among the thick growth of the woods, 
has seen the kiss bestowed upon a tree; and when the young man 
has gone, urged by astill greater curiosity, and a desire for scent- 
ing out secrets, which is part of his nature, bestows upon the tree 
a keen examination which reveals the letter hidden in its trunk. 

He takes it out ; it is addressed—‘ To my Marjorie.” 

His heart throbs with a quick beat of surprise that is almost in- 
dignation. The girl whom he has thought so simple and innocent 
has then a lover, and he, who has almost fallen in love with her 
himself, has even dreamt of marrying her, and putting all his 
wealth at her command, is second in the field. 

He looks at the letter. He is utterly unscrupulous, and is apt 
to boast to his most intimate friends that he has no conscience, 
and yet there is something in tampering with a letter that is 
addressed to another person that is so mean and dishonourable 
that even he falters at it; and then his sudden passion for the 
girl, quickened into fire by the idea of another lover, makes him 
put the letter in his pocket. 

It is certain that the man, whoever he may be, is not an 
acknowledged lover, or he would not choose this way of corre- 
spondence; it is equally certain that the girl is better without 
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the letter than with it. So far he argues with himself. Then 
he chooses a path into the thickest part of the wood, takes out 
the letter, looks at it, hesitates, and finally, moved by an uncon- 
trollable fury of love and jealousy, opens it, reads it ; and, having 
read it, crushes it up in his pocket. 

The passionate tender words have not moved him in the least. 
They have only produced a harder curve on lips already over 
given to sneer; they have only awakened in him a heat of un- 
governable rage, which makes him resolve on a purpose on which 
he had before hesitated. 

The girl shall never marry this fiery young lover of hers. He 
will marry her himself. The one thing wanting—the zest of oppo- 
sition—has been given to the pursuit of her. And he goes back 
to the quiet homely breakfast with the old man and his daughter 
with the letter—which is never to reach her—lying like a living 
thing crying out against him in his pocket. 

He cannot altogether dismiss the unpleasant consciousness of 
it from his mind. 

It is not any pity or compunction for the girl, though her 
wistful eyes and restless glances at the door tell him how anxious 
she is to go and get’ that letter; it is not any remorseful 
remembrance of the man who wrote it; it is only a vague regret 
on his own account. 

He has been conscious of a good many sharp tricks in his 
professional career, has indeed gloried in them, and made his 
large business and wealth and reputation for cleverness by the 
very fact of his unscrupulous keenness to take every possible 
advantage of an adversary—for there are many, who, having a 
bad cause, would rather go to a lawyer who is not possessed of 
too fine a conscience; but out of business hours he has been 
accustomed to consider himself a gentleman, a man who, though 
his life had not been a good one, had given the world no cause to 
call him dishonourable. 

And to abstract and keep another man’s letter gives him a 
sense of guilt which is disagreeable to him. 

Nevertheless, he talks as lightly and amusingly as he always 
does, trying to make Colonel Bellenden forget for a moment the 
unpleasant business that has brought him there, trying to 
make Miss Bellenden understand by look and manner how much 
he admires her; and, tnough he resents the way in which she 
quietly and quite unconsciously treats him, only as a business 
acquaintance of her father’s, he ignores it, and, forcing her from 
her abstraction, makes her take part in the conversation, smiling 
cynically to himself as he perceives her wandering attention. 

2a 2 
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He is a man of the world who has been accustomed to find 
women pleasant to him, and to make himself pleasant to them ; 
and though now of mature age, and not without the reputation of 
having lived a fast life, there were a good many who were more 
than willing to receive his attentions still. 

But this young girl having attracted him by her exceeding 
beauty on his first visit to her father, he has repeated the visit, 
though it is not his way to go to his clients, but to make them go 
to him, and the fancy has deepened into a perverse passion. Not 
even her poverty or her youth, or the fact that she has another 
wooer, should stand in the way of that determined will with which 
he has been accustomed to overcome all the obstacles which have 
stood in his path. 

He looks at her, as she sits at the head of the table in her 
simple cotton gown, with the critical gaze of a connoisseur. 

It is not only that she is so very pretty, but there is something - 
of high-bred refinement in the turn of the small brown head 
and long white throat that suits his taste exactly. 

He notes her fresh young lips, the long dark eyelashes 
curling a little at the points; the pure creamy skin with the 
delicate tint of a rose-leaf when she blushes. Even the long, well- 
shaped hands, tanned a little by sun and wind, do not escape his 
eyes. 

“She would make a sensation in town,” he thinks, with the 
provisional delight of a man who means to purchase a treasure of 
more value than others possess. “None of the fashionable 
‘beauties could come up to her if she were well-dressed. I should 
‘like to see her in an evening gown, with diamonds on her white 
neck and in her brown hair, and I will see her so yet.” 

He glances from her to her father, at the thin nervous hands, 
the pale drawn face, and attenuated figure. 

“He cannot live more than a few months,” he thinks quite 
coolly, counting the chances; “and then she will be absolutely 
penniless, with not even a roof over her head.” 

And though all the while he talks and laughs, nothing can 
make the breakfast a very pleasant one. 

Colonel Bellenden is thinking of his final interview with Mr. 
Steele, and of those debts and difficulties in which he has gradually 
become so entangled that now he can see no ray of hope out of 
the thick gathering darkness. 

Marjorie Bellenden is thinking of the lover who even now is 
leaving the little village where they have grown up together 
since they were babies; is recalling the sweetness of yesterday's 
meeting, longing and hoping for her first love-letter, the letter 
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which is either to make her love a happy and acknowledged one, 
or a secret, almost hopeless, and yet still perfect bond. 

Mr. Steele is secretly planning some subtle stroke by which he 
can forge the first links of the chain by which he means to bind 
her to him. 

When she rises, thinking to escape at last, he follows her slowly, 
and seeing her take up her hat and go swiftly down the garden 
path, quickens his steps until he overtakes her. 

Hearing him, she turns round just as she approaches the gate, 
and looks at him with some surprise in her large clear eyes. 

“You are going out, Miss Bellenden ?” he says, in a voice that 
has changed suddenly and become grave and quiet. ‘ Before you 
return I shall be obliged to leave, and there are a few words I 
want to say to you.” 

His look and his tone startle the fresh colour from her young face. 

“Ts anything the matter?” she asks slowly, putting one hand 
on the gate as if to steady herself. 

“T am afraid there is a great deal the matter,” he answers, as 
if with reluctance. “And it seems to me you should not be left 
altogether in ignorance.” 

The colour has utterly left her face now, and even then he 
notices with appreciation that the loss of healthy bloom does not 
rob her of her beauty. 

“Ts my father ill—or in any danger?” she asks, in quick 
frightened tones. 

“He is very ill, there is no doubt of that,” Mr. Steele answers, 
looking on the ground; “and unfortunately his affairs are in a 
very bad state. It is impossible to save him from worry.” 

She pauses a moment, moistening her lips and drawing in her 
breath with a strong effort at self-control. 

“T know,” she says presently, in a low voice, “that we are poor, 
that my father has only his half-pay since that bank failed, and 
that we have been obliged to part, little by little, with all the land 
we had about here; but we have the cottage left, and the money 
is just enough to live on, in the quiet way we live.” 

He drops his eyes again. He cannot quite meet her look; but 
it is necessary to deal his final blow. 

“The cottage is mortgaged, and the money has been anticipated 
for many months, advanced—by a friend. But, believe me, Miss 
Bellenden ”—stretching out his hand to her—* your father shall 
not know the full extent of his ruin ; there is nothing I will not do 
to save him from trouble—for your sake.” 


She does not touch his hand. She probably does not even 
see it, 
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“Do it for his sake,” she says, in a voice quivering with pain ; 
“because he is poor, and old, and friendless; because he trusts 
you and looks to you for help.” Then, suddenly regaining her 
control over herself, “Is there nothing that I can do? Cannot 
I see the person or people who hold the mortgages? Cannot I 
induce them, by any future sacrifice, to leave my father in peace 
as long as he lives?” 

He smiles gravely. 

“There is nothing to be done that I have not done,” he says, 
with decision. ‘ But,” flushing a little, in spite of himself, “ I am 
rich, and I have some power, and they can be put to no better 
use than to serve you.” 

She understands him now, and, suddenly drawing up her tall 
young figure, looks him straight in the face. 

“We cannot take your money, sir,” she says proudly, “if that 
is what I understand you to mean. I thank you for your interest 
in us, but we must bear our troubles alone.” Then she turns 
as if to go back. “I must go to my father,” she says, suddenly 
faltering. 

He lays a strong hand on her, detaining her. 

“You must not do that,” he says firmly. ‘“ You would only 
frighten him, and bring about the disaster we wish to avoid. 
Leave him to me, and I promise you that I will do my best to 
quiet him, and to stave off the trouble for the present. Go where 
you were going,” he adds, suddenly remembering the letter that 
lies in his pocket; “ but promise me that, if you should be in any 
trouble or difficulty, you will send for me at any moment, and I 
will come to you.” 

“There is nothing you can do for me,” she answers coldly, 
withdrawing herself from his touch, “except to save my father 
from as much of this trouble as is possible.” 

“And you?” he says quickly, forgetting some of the cautious 
reticence with which he has hitherto guarded his words. ‘“ Have 
you no thought of what is to become of you—when he is gone?” 

The sudden rude utterance of a terrible thought, latent in her 
heart for many months past, gives her a shock so sharp that she 
cannot altogether conceal it. ‘ When he is gone——” 

She has never before had the fear of his death put before her in 
distinct words, and now it presents itself with an irresistible force 
which makes her shiver as with sudden cold, but an instinct of 
pride forbids her to show any feeling before this man, whose 
friendly words have not overcome her unconscious aversion. 

“ When that time comes,” she says slowly, with a faint quiver 
in her voice, “and God forbid that it should come yet, I can 
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take care of myself, and”—with a sudden flush—“ I have friends 
who will take care of me.” 

She turns from him with a little bend of her head, and before 
he can say another word she has opened the gate and left him 
standing there alone. 

If she could have understood the feeling which that little cold 
bow, which seems to place him at such an unlimitable distance 
from her, has awakened in him, she might, if she had been wise, 
have made it a little more friendly. 

He looks after her with a smile in which there is more anger 
than love, and then, with bent head and thoughtful face, turns 
and goes slowly back to the house. 

And she goes on her way with quick steady steps that never 
falter until she knows she is out of his sight. Then her feet 
slacken, her strength seems to desert her, and, staggering blindly 
along, with eyes misty with unshed tears, she pauses presently, 
and, leaning for support against a tree, tries to realise the sudden 
overwhelming disaster that has come upon her. 

Her father is ill—dying perhaps. They are ruined; the cottage 
is mortgaged ; their poor little income forestalled ; and her lover, 
the one man on whose strength she can rely, is gone away; 
there is no one to help her. But the remembrance of him 
quickens her pulses again, and, in her sorrow and despair, the 
desire for his letter becomes greater than it has been before. 

She starts off again, almost running now through the little 
tangled wood until she comes to the old tree, whose hollow trunk has 
been the hiding-place of their treasures since they were children. 

She goes down on her knees, her lovely face flushed with 
exertion and anticipation, and plunges her hand into the tree. 
For many minutes she searches, and then, when she is absolutely 
assured that there is no letter there, she rises suddenly, and, 
putting her hands or the rough bark that her lover had kissed, 
looks about her with a blank dismay. 

For a little while the sense of absolute disaster robs her of all 
power of thought or movement; but hope is not easily killed 
when one is very young, and after those few minutes of conster- 
nation she begins to seek in her own mind for all possible reasons 
for her disappointment, and the most reassuring and plausible of 
all is the idea that her lover may have decided to go by a later 
train, may yet be coming. 

She may even see him once again, be held once more in his 
arms, be able to tell him all her troubles, and receive comfort 
from him. She sits down by the tree, with her hands clasped on 
her lap, her eyes fixed on the bend of the path which would first 
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reveal him to her, waiting with the terrible patience of one whose 
every hope lies in one last chance. 

The hours go by. The clock of the village church chimes 
eleven—then twelve—then one. Then she rises, very stiffly, 
staggering a little. Her healthy young limbs seem paralysed, 
her fresh face is white as death, her eyes fixed and wide with long 
watching. She gives one mute and pathetic glance at the empty 
tree, and then she turns and goes slowly and feebly back to her 
home. 

She was a child when she came out, with a heart filled with all 
the infinite possibilities of her future life. She is a woman now, 
heavy with care and with weariness, and senses so numb with 
pain that it seems to her as if no fresh blow could strike her very 
acutely. 

When she reaches the house, she sees the table set out with 
their frugal lunch, but her father is not there ; and, putting off her 
hat, and passing her hand over her face, as if she would wipe off 
the new look of sorrow there, she goes to seek him in the little 
library. She opens the door softly, closing it behind her. 

She had thought no fresh trouble could touch her now, but when 
she sees him with his hands outstretched on the table before him, 
his grey head bowed low upon them, she knows she was wrong. 

He is, after all, her nearest and dearest, and she loves him with 
a tenderness which surpasses that of a child. 

Until her lover had taken away part of her heart, with his 
tender words and passionate caresses, there had been no one but 
him—this dear, kind, gentle old man. 

“Father dear, my dear, look up, speak to me; what is it?” she 
cries, with a passionate wail, in which all the misery of the last 
few hours finds voice at last. ‘‘ Dear, tell me, tell your Marjorie 
what is it?” 

At the sound of her voice he lifts his head, and when she sees 
on the poor worn face the traces of tears still wet on his cheeks, 
she flings her strong young arms about his neck, and, laying his 
feeble head upon her breast, breaks into a storm of hopeless 
sobbing. 

“Qh, my father, that you should cry!” she says, childishly 
stroking his face. ‘ You will break my heart! Do not cry, father 
dear, you will break my heart!” 

For a moment he holds her tight, utterly unnerved by this 
passion of tears, holds her as he held the little child who came to 
him when his wife died, as an angel of hope and comfort. 

“My darling, it is only for you,” he says brokenly. ‘“ My folly bas 
ruined you ; and, though I would have died for you, God knows, I 
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have so injured you that I can hardly look on your dear face 
without cursing myself.” 

She tries to dash back the tears from her wet eyes. 

“T know it all,” she says bravely. ‘Mr. Steele told me. He 
thought ”—with a scornful curve of her red lips—“ it was right to 
warn me. We areruined. We have no money; but so long as 
we have each other we need not despair. Surely, surely, there is 
somewhere we can live, something we can do.” 

His head, released from her embrace, sinks on his breast. 

“ Marjorie, my dearest,” he says brokenly, “ we cannot be long 
together. Do not grieve, dear. I have known it so long, but I 
did not know my affairs were so hopelessly involved. And when 
Iam gone——” 

He breaks down there. She is not crying now, but the look 
on her face paralyses him. 

“There is only one hope left,” he says presently, averting his 
face, and breaking the miserable silence. ‘ You must not be hard 
on Mr. Steele. He has been kind to me, and taken more trouble 
than any other man would have done for me, but ” He 
falters, he cannot go on. 

* But,” she cries, starting to her feet and clenching her hands, 
“there isa hope. Tell me—tell me quick, is it anything I can do?” 

He looks at her once, and then his head droops again. 

“T think it is something that you could not do,” he says, very low. 

She comes nearer and lays her hand on his shoulder. 

“Tell me, what is it?” she says, with a quick gasping breath. 

He turns away his head, and when he speaks his words come 
slowly, with terrible reluctance. 

“Mr. Steele wishes to marry you. He is very rich, and he has 
the power to get us out of our troubles ; but I have told him that 
I cannot entertain such an idea, unless—oh, Marjorie dear ”— 
breaking down—“ you are so young—so pretty. God help us!” 

For a minute she stands mute, as one turned to stone; then 
she breaks into a terrible laugh. 

“Marry him!” she cries, with curving lips. “I would sooner 
die. I would sooner ” She pauses, arrested by a terrible 
thought—Would she sooner see her father die? 

“I knew it, dear, I knew it,” he says feebly. “Do not think 
of it again. I would rather be buried as a pauper than sacrifice 
your young life.” 

He rises as he speaks, trying with aimless, uncertain hands to 
arrange the disordered mass of papers on his table, as if he 


would make her understand that he has dismissed the subject 
from his mind. 
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She looks at him with wistful, sorrowful eyes. 

“Wait a little,” she says feverishly, “Wait just a little. 
Perhaps something may happen——” with a new thought of 
the young lover whose uncle is so rich; “ but if——” 

She breaks down there. She never finishes her sentence. She 
hardly knows what that “if” means; but as she goes quickly 
out of the room up to her own, and stands before the glass, 
looking at the new, strange face she sees there, she knows that, 
if her lover should prove faithless, her father should be dying, 
broken with grief, as she has just seen him, there are possi- 
bilities of self-sacrifice in her, of which she has never dreamt 
before. 

* * % * * * 

In the afternoon, when Colonel Bellenden has fallen asleep, 
worn out with the fatigues and worries of the day, Marjorie 
goes once more to the old tree, with one last lingering hope. She 
leaves it mute, despairing, dry-eyed, feeling that her last chance 
has gone, and takes her way home, not through the wood by 
which she had come, but by the high road and through the 
village. In this little gossiping place, where the local news is 
spread as quickly from tongue to tongue as by a daily paper, she 
may meet some one who will tell her of her lover’s departure, and 
she is hungering for some news of him, good or bad. She does 
meet some one, the very last person whom she had expected or 
wished at that moment to encounter. 

A perfectly well-appointed carriage is drawn up by the path, 
and a feeble old man is taking his little daily walk, leaning on his 
footman’s arm. It is too late to turn back or avoid him; and she 
is passing him with a demure bow and a steadfast step when he 
stops for a moment, and looks under the brim of her big hat with 
his most cynical smile. 

“Good-day, Miss Bellenden,” he says airily. “How I wish I 
were as young and could walk as fast. Have you heard my 
nephew was off this morning? In the highest spirits—just as 
anxious to get rid of his life as I am to keep mine. Good-bye! 
Good-bye!” 

He waives his hand, and she goes on her way with a well- 
preserved indifference. 

And that is how she hears the news she is waiting for; but 
she does not know—will never know until it is too late—that the 
letter taken from the tree had contained the address at a post- 
office in a neighbouring town to which her lover proposed to send 
his future letters; and for many months they remain there un- 
called for, unopened, while she grows daily a little sadder, a 
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little paler, a little more despairing, waiting for the tidings that 
never come from him. 
* * * * * * 

And three long months go by; summer wanes; autumn, with 
reddened leaves and ripened fruits, dies slowly into winter ; and as 
each sun rises and sets, Marjorie’s heart grows a little harder, 
Marjorie’s father a little weaker, a little more ailing. All the 
softness of feeling that her lover’s desertion has left in her is 
centred in the feeble life that seems hanging on a thread ; all the 
interest that remains to her is in him. 

For she has no longer any doubt that she has been deserted, 
forgotten, as many a girl has been forgotten before her, by a lover 
whose passion has cooled with time and distance. 

She lets no one guess her sorrow, not even the poor old man 
who, watching her wistfully, sees the pretty oval of her face grow 
thinner, the large eyes deeper and more sorrowful, until indeed, 
if he had not watched the change come so gradually, he would 
scarce have known her for the fair bright child who had made his 
poor sad life almost glad by her smiles. 

But at last the end comes, and one day Marjorie returns 
home to find her father lying helpless, speechless, in the little 
study among those terrible papers that betoken the ruin of his 
life, and the doctor, summoned hastily, gives little hope of his 
recovery, only bids her do all she can to “ease his mind.” 

And after many hours, the only word that Colonel Bellenden utters 
with sufficient distinctness to be understood is Mr. Steele’s name ; 
over and over again that one name passes his slow, paralysed lips. 

“Tf it is any one who can help him or relieve him from anxiety, 
send for him,” says the doctor imperatively. 

And the girl, who knows the only way this man can or will 
help him, sits down and writes the telegram to summon him, with- 
out a quiver on her white face and set lips. 

* * * * * * 

And in a little while, only a month later, there is a wedding at 
the village church, a very quiet one. 

The bride’s father is only sufficiently recovered to come to the 
porch of the little cottage, and lay his white trembling hands in 
blessing on her pretty brown head. 

A light fall of snow has covered the path, but they who watch 
her—and there are many curious eyes turned on this ill-matched 
bride and bridegroom—note that the new-fallen snow is no whiter 
than her cheeks, and whisper among themselves about mercenary 
marriages, with no knowledge of the one sole motive for which 
this young girl is giving herself away. 
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She goes through the brief service as one in a strange and 
terrible dream ; and when they regain the cottage, she hurries in 
front of her husband and the clergyman, their sole guest, and 
bursts into the little library with outspread “arms. 

“Father, it is done—be happy!” she cries excitedly, throwing 
herself by him. 

He is lying in his chair, but when she presses her lips to his 
face, she starts back with a scream that they who hear it will 
never forget. 

“Tt is too late! He is dead. Oh, my God, I have done it in 
vain !” 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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To describe the life of so transcendent a genius as Mozart in a 
paper limited to what, for such a purpose, must appear a very 
small allowance, is simply impossible, because his fame began 
when he was four years of age, and although he died at thirty-five 
years, he published no less than six hundred and twenty-four 
grand works and left two hundred and ninety-four unpublished. 
Criticism of his work alone would therefore require extended 
space, but even to record the facts relating to his eventful life 
is so difficult a task that I must ask the indulgence of the reader, 
who cannot expect anything even like a complete sketch, not to 
mention a biography. At twelve years he stood at the conductor’s 
desk, presiding over the performance of one of his operas, and 
every day brought some unheard-of, incredible, and by many not 
credited, miracle. I have read such a number of different works, 
small and great, Italian, French, Spanish, English, German, in 
order to depict the most interesting moments of his life, that I 
felt like Guizot, who meant to write a little handbook on London 
when he had been in England a week, but the moment he began, 
he found the task rather bigger than he first thought, and he 
deferred it for a year, after which he felt the magnitude of the 
subject to be such that he gave it up altogether. One bio- 
graphical work alone in German is written in four volumes, one 
of which contains more than 700 pages. This will give a slight 
idea of the material from which to gain information. The 
astounding fact that a man capable of producing such admirable 
work in such quantities died in poverty, after his famous début 
as a child, I have tried to explain. Whatever I thought would 
interest the English reader I have taken; but how much have I 
had to leave ! 

Wolfgang Amadeus (Johannes Chrysostomus) Mozart, was born 
at Salzburg, Lower Austria, on January 27th, in the year 1756, 
and was first christened Theophilus. This Greek name his father 
translated into German, Gottlieb, and then into Latin, Amadeus. 
He and his sister Anna, five years older, were the only children of 
a large family who remained alive. When he was three years 
old he searched thirds on the piano; when he was four he began 
playing, and could learn any minuet in half an hour, any other 
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piece in an hour. At five he began composing; at six he was 
a celebrity and spoiled by sovereigns. When he was seven he 
played the organ at the French Court, as he played the violin, 
without having had tuition on either instrument. At eight 
he played at the English Court (August 5th, 1764), and had 
two sonatas engraved—his Op. 2; the Op. 1 having been en- 
graved the previous year in Paris. He lived here in a “country 
house, outside London,” which means Chelsea. On his return to 
England he dedicated to the Queen six sonatas. It was here 
that he stood between the legs of John Christian Bach, the 
Queen’s organist, who played several bars of a piece and let little 
Mozart continue, then taking it up again, and again letting the 
child continue, but the thread was taken up in such homogeneous 
style that no one guessed there were two performers. The 
Emperor Joseph was so amazed with the phenomenal qualities of 
Wolfgang, that he entrusted him with a libretto for which he 
ordered him to write the music. This opera, however (‘ La Finat 
semplice’), although privately executed, was never performed in 
public, in consequence of Italian cabals which I will not touch 
upon here. 

One of the best known anecdotes of his life is that of his father 
taking him to Rome, where in the Capella Sistina he heard the 
Miserere by Allegri, which the little fellow wrote from memory 
after a single hearing. The Pope heard of this extraordinary 
feat, and conferred upon the child his order of the Golden Spur. 
Young as he was then, two Philharmonic Academies appointed 
him member, after subjecting him to the strict examination 
required, which he finished in about the quarter of the time 
usually allowed. So he went from triumph to triumph, fulfilling 
the usually doubtful prophecy that youthful prodigies will become 
great men, and nevertheless not only not earning enough to live 
on, but literally not enough to be buried. This marvellous 
musician, who wrote four symphonies when he was nine years old, 
of whom after his death, Salieri said: “It is a great calamity, 
but verily the best thing that could happen to us, for had he 
lived we should not have received a piece of bread for our work.” 
He might have been safe and happy had he done what his great 
countryman Handel did, and had accepted a call to live in 
England. In 1790, O'Reilly, manager of the Pantheon, wrote to 
him a letter in French, offering £300 if he would come and write 
an opera in London. It was not to be. The letters which he 
wrote to his wife contain such desperate phrases as this: “ Pay 
hundred pounds on my return!—I cannot pay tem.” In others 
his tenderness is more marked: ‘“ You sent me a coat and waist- 
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coat, but I searched in both all through every pocket for a word 
from your hand in vain.” ‘“ Don’t be offended,” he says in another, 
“when I tell you not to make free with people. I have every 
confidence in you; but as you mean no evil, force them to respect 
you; be civil and courteous, but no more.” Then again he 
writes: “ You know I have board and lodging here ” (Frankfort) 
“for three pounds a month, but I can neither live nor can I eat 
alone,” &c. I give these extracts at once to show the childlike, 
tender, but absolutely weak character of the man. His careless- 
ness was such that he threw his MSS. under the piano, where 
they lay like waste paper (in Fetzen), and the copyists could help 
themselves to as much as they liked. In an English dictionary, 
published in 1815, may be found this: ‘“ We know little of him 
except his essays (sic) on the harpsichord. They are novel, 
unusual, but wild and capricious.” This criticism is perhaps 
more astonishing when we see with what enthusiasm Burney, who 
met him in Bologna, had written about him. Since he had been 
dead about twenty-five years at that time, there was every 
opportunity of studying the works of a man which fill in Koechel’s 
Catalogue 551 pages. It is sad, but undeniable, that Mozart 
remained a child all his life: childlike in simplicity, candour in 
his music, and childlike in his acts. Such, too, was the expression 
of his face. 

All the family likenesses in the Mozarteum in Salzburg have 
the unmistakable expression of a good, genial, kind-hearted, but I 
am sorry to say distinctly unpractical musician. As to his genius 
for music, probably the greatest ever known, there can be no 
doubt; but genius in music does not absolutely imply greatness 
of mind, or even of education in other respects. Limited as we 
are, so are all our qualities limited; the same quality may be 
eminent in one direction, and lacking in another. See for instance, 
a man with an immense memory for dates like the Emperor 
Napoleon III., who had an equally immense memory for facts 
and for faces, so that he never forgot one during all his life- 
time; yet you could play him a piece ten times over, and 
afterwards play him a totally different one, and he knew not the 
difference. 

Mozart’s genius as a musician, one would think, could by no 
means be exaggerated, and nevertheless I have seen it in print, 
that “the whole of music created since Guido d’Arezzo, who 
invented the musical signs, up to the end of the last century, 
had only one aim and purpose: tocreate Mozart.” That is saying 
that Palestrina, Bach, Handel, and Gluck, deserve not even a 
mention. That Mozart was simply a phenomenon, the miraculously 
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unprecedented and unimitated feats which will hereafter be 
related, amply prove. 

Mozart’s father, the son of a bookbinder, was a very clever and 
religious man, and frequently inquired of young Wolfgang 
whether he had forgotten his confession, which he considered of 
great importance. The effect of confession ia after life is, how- 
ever, neither with young Mozart nor with any other great 
composer very encouraging. Berlioz, who was always sent to his 
confessor, and who relates in his memoirs that he used to go, 
though he had nothing to confess, said to his confessor, “ Mon 
pere, je n’ai rien fait,” to which the priest replied, “ C’est bien, 
mon fils; faut continuer comme cela!” Leopold Mozart speaks in 
one of his letters of a Baron Hopfgarten: “ What an amiable 
man! He really is,and has everything an honourable man should 
have, although a Protestant.” The conviction that the Catholic 
religion ought alone to prevail in the world, did not render him 
more generous in his judgment of men, because, according to his 
idea, there was no greater folly than to believe in unselfishness 
or friendship. He wished to give these impressions to his son, 
but without result ; for Mozart was entirely the victim of his soft 
heart, as we shall see in the course of this paper. 

It will ever be a debated question by worldlings whether you 
ought to be good and kind, which according to certain cynics is 
tantamount to being stupid, or whether you ought before all to 
take care of Number One. I imagine that the solution lies in 
pleasing yourself. Let every one choose his life to his own satis- 
faction. Leopold Mozart, the father, doubting all others, fared 
no better himself, for however desirous he was to acquire know- 
ledge, and gain a position as a lawyer, he reached nothing 
beyond the position of groom in waiting to Count Thurn, canon at 
Salzburg. He had, however, seriously studied music and became 
afterwards violin solo, and sub-conductor to Archbishop Sigismund, 
and he not only composed, but he engraved six sonatas for 
pianoforte, then called harpsichord. He also composed sacred 
music and eighteen symphonies, and that was only a small part of 
what he had written. Such voluminous work, which in our days 
would seem in itself a proof of fertility, and which in those 
days was just a drop in a river, makes us of necessity ask the 
question, “How is it that our life would barely suffice to 
copy what those great men created in such profusion?” I fear we 
should have to answer the question with a general peccavi that 
those men devoted themselves entirely to their work, thought of 
nothing but of serious contributions to the art or the science for 
which they worked; whereas with us it is a means to glory, to 
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fortune, but not an aim in itself. There was a very generous 
man in Vienna a long time ago, whom a very poor man asked to 
help him with some money. Not knowing the man, yet desirous 
to help him if he could, he asked him how much he wanted. “Oh, 
not much,” replied the pauper, “ three or four pounds, or sufficient 
cloth for a dress coat.” ‘ What!” replied my friend, “ four 
pounds? Never; you shall have nothing, you impudent fellow.” 
“Right,” said the other; “you give me nothing, you leave me 
to my misery, and you insult me, simply because I am poor. 
But—be it so. Since that is all the justice we have to expect, I 
will go and do what I have never done, and may you—” A sob 
prevented him speaking further, and he went away. My friend, 
already repenting his harsh words, and fearing that he had driven 
the man to stealing, or perhaps some desperate act, called him 
back, and said, “ Well, look here, I will show you that I am not so 
hard as you say, and that there is a divine Providence ; you ought 
never to have doubted it. Here are the four pounds you demand. 
But you said you would go and do what you have never done 
before ; confess now what that was.” “Well, sir, since you will 
know, and you left me no choice, I would have gone and—worked!” 

This of course was an unexpected reply ; but the fact is that 
the motto of our times is—enjoy before the fruit of your 
labour entitles you to do so. Mozart the father published his 
‘Essay of a thorough (griindlich) Violin Method,’ based on the 
principle that every instrument ought as much as possible to 
sing, and therefore advises his pupils always to hear good singers. 
His ideas were so lofty that he even says: “In order to be able to 
play with intelligence, a performer on the violin ought even to 
study Rhetoric and Poetry.” Such a study can do nobody harm, 
but where the necessity arises for violin-players I fail to see. 
However, everybody sees necessity differently. If you ask a man, 
“ How much do you want a year?” he will tell you: “Oh! very 
little ; only the necessary things of life.” But what is necessary ? 
There we come upon different opinions. I know a lady whose 
husband had lost large sums on the Stock Exchange, and there- 
fore reduced his wife to bare necessaries ; as she told me with tears 
in her eyes, “I'll do my best and try to live on £20,000 a year, but 
how I shall manage I cannot say.” Other people—for instance, 
the Cardinal Richelieu—again had other ideas. A painter brought 
him a very carefully worked picture, which in his opinion was a 
chef oeuvre, and very likely it was—painters are so modest. The 
Cardinal looked at it, and said: “How much do you want for 
it?” “A thousand francs,” said the artist. “You mean it?” 
asked the Cardinal. “fminence,” he replied, “il faut bien 
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que je vive?” “Je nen vois pas la nécessité,” replied 
Richelieu. 

Another remark I cannot help quoting, because it so coincides 
with a bad habit of our own times. Mozart says: “Do not per- 
petually make your notes tremble as if you had a fever.” Hear a 
number, especially of French, singers. The affectation, as if the 
emotion at every phrase would choke them, prevents them 
bringing out a healthy sound, and whether they call it vibrato 
or tremolando, it is unnatural, and therefore to be condemned. 

Of the seven children which Mozart (Leopold) had, five died 
when one year old or under, and two survived—Maria Anna, the 
sister (five years older than her brother), and our great Wolfgang 
Amadeus. The beginning of Mozart showing the stuff he was 
made of was the tuition which his father gave to his sister when 
she was eight years old. This interested the boy (then three years 
old) to such an extent that he searched for himself consonances 
on the piano, and when he found an interval that sounded well, 
he showed his joy to such an extent that the father, just to pass 
the time, began teaching him as soon as he was a little older. I 
have already mentioned that he took only half-an-hour to learn a 
minuet, and an hour to learn a regular piece, which he afterwards 
played regularly in time, never wanting further tuition. 

At five years of age he began composing without the slightest 
guide. He formed the pieces on the piano, played them to his 
father, who then wrote them down. It is strange that he was 
not a child when seated at the piano. Nobody dared address a 
joke to him or to talk aloud. In a letter of his father’s it is 
stated that some of his friends, who saw the child so very serious, 
predicted that he would not live long. Although he willingly 
studied everything his father told him to work at, music filled 
his soul from early childhood to such an extent that when his 
toys had to be taken from one room to another, he insisted on a 
march being sung, to the strains of which he walked in time and 
in procession, with the person who assisted him. From a letter of 
Court trumpeter Andreas Schachtner to Mozart's sister, I take the 
following details. I may first be allowed to say that a trumpeter 
then was not what he may be now; and that this Mr. Schachtner 
was a man, not only of musical but literary culture, who often 
lent a helping hand with Mozart’s libretti. He writes: ‘“ Once 
I came home from church with your father, and we found 
Wolferl fully engaged with his pen.” Wolferl—the diminutive 
of Wolfgang—means in German (just the same as in English) a 
small wolf. “The child had a paper before him, and would not let 
us see what he wrote because it was not ready. It was full of 
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ink spots, because he pushed his quill every time to the bottom 
of the inkstand. His father at last took it away from him, and 
found it was the MS. of a concerto for piano, and on his remark 
that it was too diflicult, the little boy jumped up and said, ‘ It is 
a concerto. Let those who want to play it study hard,’ and he sat 
down to the instrument and played it.” Evidence of his miracu- 
lous capacities was given in his seventh year. A trio was played, 
and he begged to be allowed to play the second fiddle. His 
father, knowing that the boy had never had regular instruction, 
would not hear of it. The boy insisted. So the father ordered 
him out of the room. He then resorted to the infallible means 
with which children and women govern their so-called masters the 
men—he began to cry. Ofcourse one of the friends present begged 
that the child might be allowed to have his will, and, to the utter 
amazement of all present, he sat down and played without a fault, 
first the second, then the first fiddle, until it was the father’s turn 
to shed tears of surprise and admiration. 

Another miracle related by the same Mr. Schachtner I beg 
leave to doubt. He says that the boy, playing on his own little 
fiddle, said to him: “ You should bring your violin here ; it is just 
half a quarter of a tone sharper than mine;” and on testing this 
incredible judgment, it was found to be exactly true. It seems 
to me absolutely impossible that anybody, even if older than this 
child, should be able by memory to fix an eighth of a tone. 
The boy, however, did so many things supposed to be impossible, 
that there is no insisting on what he might not have accomplished. 
On his first journey he had an opportunity of appreciating the 
generosity of those art patrons who are so very liberal with other 
people’s money. I have often had an opportunity of seeing 
people in a high position give concerts for a certain charity. 
How do you think they exercise that charity? With their 
money? Oh, no! They go or write to any singer with a great 
name to beg for the gratuitous help to a fund for a hospital 
or a church, &c. The singer accepting, that name is instantly 
paraded before singers of less celebrity as a trap, and when the 
programme is full, and the charity benefits to the extent of 
some hundred pounds, with the time, the talent, and the names of 
the artists, not one of them ever gets anything beyond thanks 
and a smile. 

Little Mozart was stopped on his journey to Vienna at Passau 
by the Archbishop, who graciously kept him five days, and 
on his departure handed him one ducat (eight shillings). That 
he played the organ with six years to the admiration of the 
patres to whom it belonged will surprise no one. Schopenhauer 
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the German philosopher a Ja mode, says: “A scholar, a great 
authority, is a man who has learned what books can teach you. 
Genius is a man who knows without learning, and teaches the 
world what he never learned.” Of this, Mozart was the truest 
illustration. It is a well-known story, that at Court, where the 
Emperor Charles VI., father of Maria Theresa, a very good 
musician, accompanied at the piano from figured bass, the Court 
conductor turned round and said, “ Really, Majesty, you accom- 
pany in such a musicianlike style that I have no doubt you 
could replace me any day.” ‘'Thank you for your kind opinion,” 
said the Emperor, “but I must content myself with my humble 
position.” Music being traditional at Court, when Mozart 
arrived, his fame had already preceded him. The Emperor, 
Joseph II.—that greatest of Austrian Emperors—defied the little 
wonder to do certain things: to play with only one finger, or to 
allow the keyboard to be covered with a silk handkerchief and to 


_ play nevertheless; but he did it all. He slipped down after he 


had played. Not one of the Archduchesses came to his aid but 
Marie Antoinette, who lifted him up, and he threw his arms around 
her and said, “ You are kind. I'll marry you!” “And why so?” 
asked the Empress. “ From gratitude,” he said, evidently think- 
ing that he conferred a great favour. The Emperor often sent 
for him in the Court carriage, which reminds me of a French 
actress under Louis XV., who was requested to come to Court and 
recite, but she was so spoiled that she would consent only on con- 
dition that the King’s carriage, with two of his Chambellans a grand: 
perruque, came to fetch her. Her whims were taken as orders, 
and when she drove to Court in great state, she suddenly 
exclaimed, “Oh, what would I give to stand in the street and 
see me pass!” 

When Mozart wes seven years old he played in one concert the 
harpsichord, a concerto on the violin, the figured bass to a 
symphony, and improvised on the organ. It is stated that when 
the boy saw the organ, in his sixth year, he asked his father’s 
permission to try and play it. The father went up with him to 
the loft and explained to him the use of the pedal; and the boy, 
whose little legs could not reach from the seat, played the organ 
standing, using the pedal, which he had never known before, like 
a master, and with the greatest ease, not in the least surprised 
himself, as if it was self-evident that he knew what he wanted 
to know without even taking the trouble of studying it. 

The arrival of the family in Paris furnished Mozart with ap 
opportunity of seeing one of the historical celebrities of I*rance, 
the Marquise de Pompadour. She ordered the little man to be put 
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on a table before her, but when the child, who seems to have been 
of a somewhat demonstrative nature, approached his face to hers, 
she motioned him back, so that he indignantly exclaimed : “ Who 
is she who won't let me kiss her, when the Empress has kissed 
me!” The Queen herself was much more gracious; she caused 
him on New Year’s Day to be brought into the dining-room, had 
him placed next to her, and gave him of all the sweets, while she 
conversed with him in German and translated it all to Louis XV. 
Of course his success at Court opened all Parisian society to the 
enfant prodige. 

Here Mozart accompanied a lady without seeing the music, 
simply guessing the harmonies, and after he had gone through it 
once, he played the whole melody and harmony together from 
memory, and instantly extemporised a piece on it before the 
audience. It was then, his father thought, the time had come 
when he should produce his son as a composer, and he had four 
sonatas for piano and violin engraved, the composer being then 
seven years of age! The letter of dedication which he wrote to 
Madame Victoire of France, the second daughter of the King, 
bears this singular signature : “ Votre tres humble, trés obéissant, 
et tres petit serviteur, W. M.” This was of the grand series of 
immortal master-works, the Opus 1. 

One of Mozart’s great patrons in Paris was Melchior Grimm, 
the friend of Rousseau and Diderot, who may be said, with Vol- 
taire, to have sown the seed of the great French Revolution. I 
know of no more violent and decisive axiom than that uttered by 
Didier: “ La paix ne régnera sur la terre, que lorsque le dernier 
des Rois sera étranglé avec les boyaux du dernier des prétres!” 
Mozart then came to England and remained here from April 1764 
until July 1765. The letters of the father Mozart are filled with 
enthusiastic gratitude for the reception the family received from 
King George III. and Queen Charlotte, who was herself a good 
musician. Wolfgang’s organ-playing made the greatest sensation. 
J.C. Bach, eleventh son of the great John Sebastian, was then 
music-master to the Queen, and he put the difficult works of 
Handel, Bach, and Abel, before the boy. But he played it all at 
sight, so that Bach was quite amazed. The first work he pub- 
lished in England consisted of six sonatas, dedicated to the Queen, 
and accompanied, I am sorry to say, by a very revoltingly humble, 
long letter, which of course was not written by him, but, ac- 
cording to the custom of those times, by a literary man ad hoc. 

Of course Leopold Mozart took his son to Italy. It is not 
surprising that a people so excitable as the Italians are, nearly 
went out of their mind at seeing such a young boy a singer, 
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pianist and violinist, whilst he put himself in the shade as com- 
poser when they gave him, before the whole audience, a theme for 
a fugue, which he instantly and correctly improvised, I pass over 
his triumphs in Milan, where he received the scrittwra (order to 
write an opera for the Carnival), and other cities, to say that the 
Mozarts arrived during Holy Week in Rome, where at that time 
the famous ‘ Miserere’ by Allegri was sung by the Capella Sistina. 
This work was held in such honour that to copy it was forbidden 
under penalty of excommunication. Mozart heard it, wrote the 
whole of it from memory, and visiting again the church on Good 
Friday, with his MS. in his hat, he corrected the few mistakes 
which he found he had made. The affair produced such a sensa- 
tion that he was asked to sit down to the piano and play it before 
the singer Cristofori, who, perfectly amazed, declared the whole 
to be exactly correct. 

I may here mention that intrigues prevented his opera ‘ La 
Finta Semplice’ from being performed, notwithstanding the ex- 
press order of the Emperor of Austria. The manager, an Italian, 
independent of the Court, told old Mozart that, if he compelled 
him to give it, he would have it hissed off the stage, so a private 
performance of another operatic score of the boy, ‘Bastien et 
Bastienne,’ was arranged at the house of his great friend Mesmer. 
The real first public performance of young Mozart was ‘Il 
Mitridate, Re di Ponto,’ at Milan, on December 26, 1770, the 
composer and conductor being fourteen years old. The success 
was such that, before his departure, he received the scrittwra for 
next year, at the increased salary of 1300 gigliati and furnished 
apartments free. The Empress Maria Theresa entrusted him 
with the composition of a serenata (not a serenade, but a sort 
of a two-act opéra comique with much ballet music), the opera 
having been confided to those two illustrious men, Metastasio and 
Hasse. The latter, seeing the great success of young Mozart’s 
work, exclaimed, “Questo ragazzo ci fara dimenticar tutti.” 
(“That boy will throw us all into the shade.”) An order for 
the second opera in the Venetian Staggione, beside the one he had 
to write for Milan, was the consequence, and so far even a greater 
honour, as in every season three operas were performed. The 
height of the season was naturally the middle, so that the second 
opera was the most important. It is generally conceded that 
Scarlatti gave to the opera the form and style which it main- 
tained to the end of the eighteenth century. Scarlatti was the 
master of Hasse above mentioned, and it is perhaps not generally 
known that this young pupil of his was the cause of the celebrated 
Cat’s Fugue, one of the favourite fugues of Anton Rubinstein, 
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who has already announced it in his programme to be executed 
in May next in London. The fact is that Scarlatti one morning 
sat dull, and incapable of work, not knowing why he could find 
no ideas, when young Hasse, always full of mischief, came in 
carrying a small bundle, out of which only a red feather was 
visible. Scarlatti, foreseeing some nonsense, scolded him, when 
Hasse dropped his bundle, out of which jumped Scarlatti’s 
favourite cat, having a wig, and a hat with a red feather, tied 
over its head, which was chased about by Hasse and his little dog. 
Scarlatti ordered Hasse to be quiet and let him work, when 
Hasse’s dog got hold of the wig, which gave way. The cat, in 
terror, pounced upon the open piano, running up and down and 
heavily pressing on three notes. During this operation Hasse 
had made his exit, followed by his valiant dog carrying off the 
trophy with the red feather. When he returned, after a few 
hours, his master held an open sheet of music in his hand, and 
said, “L’ ho trovato, @ la fuga del gatto.” He had taken the 
notes which the cat had touched as a theme, and made the cele- 
brated fugue on it. 

Even in Mozart’s time the recitatives were the principal 
things, and not the arias, duets. This is clear from the Italian 
contracts which the managers made him sign, and in which he 
bound himself to bring, at a certain date, all the recitatives ready, 
so as to leave on/y the arias to write during his sojourn, and in 
presence of the singers, with whom decision rested whether the 
music was acceptable or not ; which proves that in those times, as 
now, the fate of composers, whatever their knowledge or genius, 
lay in the hands of those whom nature had, by accident, given a 
sixtieth part of an inch wider or narrower larynx. 

Although ladies sang in the opera, the real prima donna in 
those times was the primo womo castrato, who possessed the science 
of singing in the highest degree. Against thetr arie di bravura, 
Metastasio wrote most angrily, “ You must not think of situation, 
sense, or reason; they sing to rival the violin, and have no more 
mind or thought than that instrument.” And yet how many are 
there of our singers who could, leaving quite apart sense or 
reason, do what those artists did—overcome the difficulties which 
long and patient study had made them vanquish, and give a 
performance of accomplished technique by any means comparable 
to those of the last century! The defence of allowing ladies to 
sing in the church, or even on the stage, comes from Pope Innocent 
XI, and was long maintained in the Ecclesiastical States. Even 
now, no ladies’ chorus can sing in Catholic churches, and although 
Rossini, who was highly esteemed in Italy wrote—I have seen 
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the letter which he addressed to Pio IX.—to make him revoke 
this edict, he received a very courteous answer to say that he had 
demanded that which was impossible, and although the impossible 
was easy toa genius like his (Rossini’s) the Pope could not do 
what would be a violation of a “ sacred” law. 

Hitherto we have only seen Mozart as a child and a youth, a 
prodigy certainly ; but in him the rule that enfants prodiges never 
become great artists found the exception. Although positively 
inspired like a great artist whenever engaged in musical pursuit, 
whether performing on one of the three instruments on which he 
had acquired such fame—clavecin, violin or organ—or with the 
pen in his hand composing, whenever his inspiration left him 
he instantly became a child again. He used to take a stick be- 
tween his legs and hop about as if on horseback. When in Italy 
Maestro di Capella, and decorated by the Pope with the Golden 
Spur, honorary member of two Philharmonic Academies, his letters 
to his sister show that, far from being childish, his innocent heart 
remained childlike. Every letter finished, “ I kiss mamma’s hand 
a thousand times.” He had a wonderful facility of mixing some 
tune written all in Italian—or in French—with the German, not 
unfrequently adorned with words of the Austrian dialect. So he 
invariably calls his sister Anna, “ Nannerl.” He tells us that he 
was admitted to kiss the toe of St. Peter, but having the mis- 
fortune to be so small, he had to be lifted up to the statue. In 
another letter, after telling his sister in all simplicity that the 
Padre Martini, the greatest master of counterpoint then known, 
had written a testimonial stating that, after serious examination, 
he found the boy as advanced and able as any master of the art 
known to him, he begs she will be good enough to send him 
his multiplication tables, because he is ashamed not to be able 
to make out the requirements of a very simple bill. “ P.S.—I just 
wrote the great aria Se ardire e speranza from Metastasio’s ‘ Demo- 
fonte.’” Look at this letter of th:ee lines: “I am, thank God, in 
good health, and I kiss mamma’s hands, and my sister's face, nose, 
mouth and neck.” Oh, what a pen! From Bologna, 1770, he 
writes as follows :— 

“Can’t help it, I must have a ride on a donkey. It’s the 
fashion here, so I must try it too. We have the honour to walk 
about with a Dominican, who is reputed to be a saint, but I do 
not believe it. I have had the honour to dine with that saint. 
He drank all the time a good lot of wine, and concluded with a 
big tumblerful of strong wine, and for his dessert he had two large 
slices of melon, peaches, pears, five cups of coffee, a whole assort- 
ment of spices and two plates of milk. P.S. I am so sorry to hear 
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of poor Martha’s illness. I hope, with the Lord’s aid, she will get 
better; but even if not, she ought not to revolt. God’s will is 
always best, and the Lord must know best whether it is more 
advantageous for us to be in this world or the other. Many kisses 
to ma and you, and to all our friends, gentlemen and ladies. By- 
the-bye, my fingers ache from writing so many recitatives. The 
copyist was just now here. He says he has immediately to send 
my opera to the Court at Lisbon. Mademoiselle my sister, I have 
the honour to be, from this to eternity, your very faithful brother.” 
From Munich he writes: “ Last night my opera was performed, 
and with such success that I cannot describe to mamma the 
immense row. Applause and shouting after every aria; and 
even between the opera and the ballet, where usually all are silent, 
such salvoes of applause! The Court congratulated me, and said 
such nice things. I shall have to stay here for the second per- 
formance, because I feel they'll much want me. A thousand kisses 
to Pimperl” (the dog). “Your small composer.” Such letters are 
very nice, and the feelings expressed in them are very touching. 
But if his father had done everything pour lui faire savoir (all he 
had to know), he had not given him the savoir faire so necessary 
in life to a man that he may not fall a prey to a hundred tempta- 
tions, especially to the one temptation to which men so young 


are so liable to yield. Give them what advice you like, reason 
how you may, the moment comes when all reason is thrown to the 
wind. On the statue of Cupid, Voltaire wrote this immortal 
verse : 


“Qui que tu sois, voila ton maitre, 
Il Vest, le fit, ou le doit étre.” 


And to that “maitre” Mozart had to submit. She was fifteen, 
very pretty, had a nice voice, wanted his musical advice very 
much. The sympathy between so young a man and a young girl 
of fifteen is very easily mistaken for that everlasting love which 
has deceived so many young hearts, and will do so, so long as 
young hearts exist; and the two studied most perseveringly 
together until Mozart felt he could not tear himself away. When 
at last a father’s anxiety for a son’s career made him use all 
possible reasons, and when there were no end of replies and 
excuses, the father exerted all his authority, and ordered his son 
away. Tears on both sides were copious, and the girl's father 
followed him for a last farewell down to the house door, and, 
stretching his arms out for a blessing, remained standing as long 
as he could catch a glimpse of Mozart. When, after long working 
for success in Paris, he returned to Germany, his first run was 
to the house where his adored lived. He came in, full of love 
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and impatience, but—in a red coat, then the fashion in Paris. 
She did not like the coat, and consequently pretended not to 
recognise him. Mozart, cut to the quick, sat himself down to the 
piano and played a song with the refrain, “ What care I for a 
girl!” But it was only bonne mine & mauvais jeu, and he felt 
deeply grieved. I know a case within my own experience, 
where an Austrian girl fell in love with a young hussar officer, 
and being an only child, insisted on having him and no other. 
All scenes and reproaches, all thunders of the father availed 
nothing. The officer she must have. At last the father, seeing 
that she fell ill, and fearing the consequences of his refusal would 
become more serious, consented on condition that the young officer 
took his leave of the army, because he would not expose his 
daughter in case of war to become a widow. Consequently the 
officer resigned, donned civil clothes, and presented himself at his 
would-be father-in-law’s house. But when the girl saw him 
without his gold braided uniform, she found all his charm had 
gone. She would not have him. And she did not take him, on 
account of the coat, just as Aloysia Weber treated Mozart. 

The father of Mozart was a shrewd, practical business man, 
who, with the greatest self-sacrifice, had done everything for the 
education of his children. But he had neglected one point, or it 
was a point not to be reached—he had not given the young genius, 
whose wings lifted him perpetually to heaven, a clear idea of the 
importance of looking after one’s business on earth. He composed, 
and did nothing but compose. But he gave his compositions away, 
and on the thanks of the people he could not live. His salary as 
Court composer and conductor to the Archbishop of Salzburg was 
twenty-five shillings a month, and it was only when driven mad by 
the tyranny of his master that at last he threw up the paltry en- 
gagement. He then travelled, and with the avowed purpose of 
making money; but he never understood the necessity of getting 
the value of his work, even at its estimation in those early days. 
Unpractical most people are whom Nature has endowed with 
genius, but in this Mozart could give points to any one of them. 
The fearful poverty and misery of his life and of his death were 
in a great measure due to his own soft-heartedness. Frederick 
William II. offered him, after his marriage, and when he stood so 
much in need of money, three times as much as his salary in 
Vienna. He accepted, but, at an audience of the Emperor, he told 
him that he was bound to go because he could not live on the 
meagre salary the Court allowed him. The Emperor, who knew 
well what a distinguished man he was going to lose, exclaimed, 
“Mozart, are you capable of leaving me?” He turned round and 
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said, “No, Majesty, I remain.” Of course all his friends asked 
him: “ But at least you told the Emperor that he must raise your 
salary?” “Who,” he said, “could in such a moment think of 
such trifles?” The trifles being the existence of his family and 
himself. Certainly this is one of the most practical illustrations 
of the wisdom of Talleyrand’s cautious advice : “ Méfiez vous de 
votre premiere impression, c'est presque toujours la bonne.” His 
mother, with whom he travelled, was scarcely more practical, and 
the father had to advise. 

One of the reasons that he did not make money enough as he 
grew up when he had made so much as a child is, that people in 
general are more fond of something wonderful than of appreciating 
serious merit. What he did as a child was miraculous; there was 
no precedent for such performances, no one else could do the same. 
When he was a young man he did what others did, even if he did 
it better. 

The immense value of his compositions only the very greatest 
composers understood. Thus it happened that Mozart made, as 
pianist, chiefly the little money which sparingly came to his 
pocket, while he had trouble to earn anything with his compositions, 
which, moreover, he gave away for nothing. It is the same in our 
own days. Rubinstein, who told me many years ago that he should 
give up playing and only “soil paper,” has to this day to play in 
order tomake money. Mozart played once at one of those numerous 
little Courts which then existed, every Archbishop and every Chur- 
first having his palace and employés, officials and band. He wanted 
to travel to Paris, and of course money was needed. He complains 
that they presented him with two swords, with snuff-boxes and 
kisses. “The money of the fermiers généraua,” his father writes, 
“goes to Lucretias, who don’t stab themselves.” Instead of 
money he received a watch, and he writes to his father, “I have no 
money for the journey, and this is the fifth watch I have received. 
I have a good mind to get two watch pockets made, and to have a 
watch, with a long chain to it, hanging out of each pocket, so that 
they should give me no more watches.” In a similar manner 
Madame Patti told me once, when I informed her that it was on 
the tapis to give her by subscription a golden laurel crown. 
“What,” she exclaimed, “another laurel crown! That is the 
forty-third, then. Pray, tell them I would, by a long way, prefer 
a diamond bracelet.” Poor Mozart would have preferred cash. 
He was not born with a grand soprano voice; he was not ready 
with his roulades to tickle the ear of opera-goers ; he was only a 
composer of immortal works, sacred and operatic, vocal and 
instrumental, which, after his death, have formed the study and 
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admiration of generations; but then he would have had to be 
dead in order to have what to live on. His father preached to 
him perpetually about the necessity of making money, and not to 
give hundreds of lessons for nothing, which is very kind, but very 
stupid. Mozart replied that he thought, so long as he was well, he 
was quite unconcerned, because happiness was merely imagination. 
This is an idea which seems much nearer truth than one might 
think, because if you can content yourself with forty pounds 
a year, and you have no further wants, you may be happy; 
while a palace, a yacht, a pack of hounds, forty horses in the 
stable, if you wish for a throne, will not suffice to make you 
so. Mozart was not extravagant in his desires. In one house he 
gave the daughter lessons for the dinner; in another for the 
supper; and when he was paid he received 3s. 4d. per lesson. 

Now comes the important event in the life of every young 
man, the beard. Of course his mother wrote about it to the 
father, and the father replied in the most serious way possible: 
“T wish to be informed whether Wolfgang’s beard is cut off with 
small scissors, singed or shaved?” And the mother, in despair, 
replied: “ We have tried our best with the scissors, but I am 
seriously afraid we shall have to resort to the barber.” To which 
the father retorts: ‘Leave all to the Lord. I wish to be sure of 
one thing only. Does he attend to his confession? In nothing 
can we succeed unless we have the blessing of Heaven, and if I did 
not think that he attends punctually to his confessions, I should 
be very unhappy indeed.” This doubt seems to have exasperated 
young Mozart, because, humble as he always was to his father, he 
writes : “ Your letter I have to thank you for, but you made me 
really angry with your doubt about me going regularly to con- 
fession. What do you think of me? I can assure you that there 
are people twenty and thirty years older than I am, and I should 
be ashamed to speak or act as they do. Humbly I pray, do 
not doubt me any more!” ‘This exaggerated piety did him 
some harm in practical life. He had an opportunity to go to 
Paris, then as now the Mecca of artists, with two gentlemen 
(Ramm and Wendling), and he refused because they were not 
religious enough. No doubt his father’s perpetual insistance on 
his performing all religious rites with all possible severity had 
much to do with it. Altogether the father guided and advised 
him too much. It resulted in the boy remaining a boy always. 

I have often regretted this tendency on the part of parents on 
the Continent as compared with the thoughtful practice of 
English parents, who try to make men of their children as early 
as possible. I was once walking on the Brighton beach and 
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saw a gentleman lying down on the sands, his little boy, about 
four years old, playing near him with a tiny shovel, and in 
rather dangerous proximity to the incoming waves. Any father 
on the Continent would have continually bothered the boy : “ Mind,” 
“ Be careful,” “ You'll get wet,” and so on. No such phrases here. 
The father kept a vigilant eye on the child, but never warned him, 
preferring, as I surmised, that experience should teach him to his 
own advantage. As foreseen so it happened. The water coming 
in several times very near the boy, he stared, but did not move. 
Suddenly in came a rush, and with a wild half-circle a big wave 
ran forward and wetted the boy’s boots and feet completely. The 
father, although not losing sight of what was going on, did not 
move. But the boy, well drenched, jumped back, and henceforth 
kept a careful look-out himself. 

Mozart writes to his father: “To be ready at a certain hour 
for a pupil at his house or at mine is a bore. I would much 
rather give lessons for nothing to any one who has talent and 
learns something.” To which the father retorts: “ Would you 
indeed prefer giving a pretty girl lessons for nothing to earning 
money and paying your way? And how am I to manage; I am 
fifty-eight years old, and have to run from house to house and earn 
a little money to pay my debts and to be able to send you some.” 

Mozart remained in Mannheim and deliberately let the oppor- 
tunity slip of going to Paris. The fact is that Mozart had found 
his master—Cupid. There lived in Mannheim a very honest 
but very humble man yclept Weber, who had six children, 
among whom were four daughters. The father was copyist and 
prompter, and earned £20 a year, and for fourteen years the 
family had lived on that scanty income. Aloysia, then fifteen 
years old, bright and attractive, with an excellent voice, and a 
good musician, stole Wolfgang’s heart at first sight. 

The journey he made with the family, instead of going to 
Paris, produced no brilliant results. A Princess of Oranien 
received them in her palace, where they lodged. Mozart played 
twelve times, and Miss Weber sang thirteen times; moreover, 
Mozart composed for the princess four arias and a symphony, 
for which he received seven guineas, and Miss Weber five. Since 
his travelling expenses were three and a half guineas, it will be 
easily seen that both performance and composition were not 
prodigiously rewarded. 

The father, on hearing of the attachment, was furious, and 
told him: “Do you know what you are about to do? Do you 
not see that you have to choose between a brilliant existence, the 
admiration of posterity who should read about you in books, or, 
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for the sake of a young girl, you will die in an attic, on the floor, 
with alot of hungry children in misery?” The father was not 
aware how truly he prophesied what was to happen. Although he 
loved like a man of twenty-two only can love, his father’s advice 
and the terrible reality which tears the veil of illusion from any 
poetic dream saved him on this occasion from sacrificing every 
prospect on Cupid’s altar. Although he loved her for ever and 
evermore, and she loved him for a still longer term, notwith- 
standing this ever repeated despair and suffering, his beloved 
married another man, and he married her younger sister Constance. 

In Paris he found that what had made him the fashion was the 
unaccustomed precocity of his talent, a thing so rare that it 
astonished everybody; but the charm of novelty having worn off, 
he had very little to hope from his French friends. He was not 
diplomatist enough to go with the times, and the times were 
deplorable enough for art in general and music especially. “ L’art 
que nous appelons, en langage sacré, chanter,” says Grimm,“ devient 
un terme honteusement profané en France, et appliqué a une fagon 
de pousser les sons hors de son gosier—c’est ce qu’on appelle 
chez nous—crier.” About two years ago I received a letter from 
Sims Reeves, with this memorable line— Shouting high notes is 
nowadays called singing.” And yet one hundred and ten years 
have passed between the French and the English utterance on 
the same subject. 

Mozart never thought of writing an opera in English, although 
he had been most hospitably received in London ; but when he 
was on his way to Paris for the second time, he expressed his 
wish, above all, to write a new opera, in French rather than in 
German, and in Italian rather than in French, although German 
was his mother-tongue. I cannot refrain from mentioning here 
Mozart’s dislike to play to people who did not understand him, 
or who talked, or sketched, or did anything else but listen when 
he played. That was so a hundred years ago ; that is so to-day. I 
remember a great violin-player who, a few years ago, played in a 
soirée in Grosvenor Square, and was so enraged at the people’s 
loud conversation while he performed, that he asked the accom- 
panist, after finishing his piece, to accompany at once the solo set 
down for him in the second part, and let him go away. This 
obnoxious habit is not only a want of courtesy to the artist who 
performs, but to those other invited guests who wish to listen. 
And it is a mistake to suppose that only a certain class of people do 
so who have not been educated enough to learn refined manners. 
An anecdote of what happened at no less distinguished a salon 
than that of the Emperor of Russia will be an apt illustration. 
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The Emperor Nicholas, one of the handsomest and most 
imperious Sovereigns ever known, received the celebrated Abbé 
Liszt one evening, that the Imperial family might enjoy this 
incomparable pianist’s genius. While he was playing, the 
Emperor spoke to one of his aides-de-camp, and, as he did so 
rather loudly, Liszt suddenly stopped. The Emperor turned round, 
and in his six-footest manner exclaimed: “Eh bien, Monsieur 
Liszt!” “Je ne veux pas déranger la conversation de votre 
Majesté,” said Liszt. “Oh, vous ne me dérangez nullement,” 
impatiently said the Emperor. “C'est qu’alors votre Majesté 
me dérange,” said Liszt, drawing in his velvet paw. The effect of 
this remark was that the Emperor cut short the concert, and sent 
next day the Director of the Police to the great Abbé to express 
His Majesty’s fear that the Russian climate might injure the Abbé’s 
health, and the Emperor’s advice to seek a milder climate and— 
pastures new. With the Emperor Nicholas there was no joking. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to quote two incidents which came 
within my knowledge. They will show that if his employés, or 
any of his subjects, trembled before his irate eye, he was in- 
flexibly just for high and low. On the Russian frontier it once 
happened that an officer, commanding the piquet de garde, was 
playing at cards with a friend, when a Jew was trying to smuggle 
himself into the Russian Empire without proper visé of his passport. 
The sentinel on guard arrested him and reported to the officer. 
“ All right,” said he, and continued his lansquenet. But it is to 
be feared that luck did not attend his venture, and he lost heavily. 
Just as he was going to recoup himself and seemed to win, hours 
having passed since the first report, the sentinel again appeared 
at the door, and asked what he was to do with the Jew. Every- 
body knows the superstition of gamblers, who, being disturbed, 
immediately fear to lose “la veine”—a very common idea. The 
captain, furious at being interrupted just as his luck returned, 
shouted, “ Why, d— the Jew, hang him!” The Russian soldier 
is the most mechanical machine in the world—I do not say that 

to his disparagement, because it is well known that a great French 
general said with regard to a Russian soldier, “ It is not sufficient 
to kill him, you still have to push him before he falls, though 
dead ”—I only mean that a Russian soldier never reasons, as we 
shall soon see. The captain went on playing until the morning, 
when suddenly remembering the prisoner, he called the soldier 
and said, “Bring in the Jew!” “The Jew?” said the amazed 
soldier ; “ but I hanged him as youordered?” ‘“ What?” said the 
captain, “ you have committed murder!” He arrested him, and 
the judgment—death—went up to the Emperor. Inquiring, 
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before signing so serious a document, and learning how matters 
stood, the Emperor decided that the soldier who, without reasoning, 
had implicitly obeyed so extraordinary an order of his superior, 
was to be made a corporal; that the officer who, while on duty, 
for the sake of gambling had given the murderous order, was to 
be sent to Siberia, and that his pay was to go to the family of the 
poor Jew who had so iniquitously been murdered. . . . 

Another instance of his terrible Imperial justice is this:—A 
young man of one of the highest aristocratic families was 
private secretary to His Majesty, and it was his duty to submit 
to the Emperor for final judgment the decisions of the highest 
Court. Ina case where two noble families had quarrelled for the 
same strip of land, the Emperor gave his decision in favour of 
one family. Whether the secretary was bribed by inferior con- 
siderations, or by the prayer of a lovely girl, he reversed the 
decision. The nobleman who held the Emperor’s personal 
promise, of course applied to him to ask what was the reason 
of this unexpected reversion. The Emperor, remembering his 
decision, at once sent for the secretary, and asked whether he had 
executed his orders. ‘Certainly, sire,” he replied. “I don’t 
believe I decided thus,” said the Emperor. “Certainly your 
Majesty did.” <“ Now, listen to me; you know that I always note 
on a small bit of paper what important decision I take.” Jaee 
Bohoo! (by the Lord!) he swore that was the decision. ‘ Well,” 
said the Emperor, “I will search for it.” Unfortunately for the 
secretary, he found it, and it was as Nicholas remembered it. 
Now the secretary threw himself at his master’s feet. “No,” said 
the Emperor, “it is now too late, leave the room ;” and Siberian 
mines for life gave the unfortunate man all possible leisure to 
think of the danger of disobeying so powerful a master. 

So far the Emperor Nicholas. In Austria the great Emperor 
Joseph II. conceived the idea of founding a German opera, and 
made Mozart write the ‘Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,’ which had 
an immense success, and established his fame still more solidly. 
Yet he barely made money enough to live on. An opera was then 
usually paid one hundred ducats, zc. fifty pounds. The time 
consumed in consulting about the libretto, composing it, in 
rehearsals, and at last in bringing it out, left not much of the 
funds at his disposal. Besides, he was too sincere, which, like 
every virtue, may be carried too far. Gluck came once to Court 
while the Emperor and an archduke sang his (Gluck’s) ‘ Alceste,’ 
and he made such a grimace that the Emperor asked him: “ Do 
we not do it to your liking?” “To my liking?” said Gluck; 
“Tam as bad a pedestrian as any man can be, but I would rather 
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run twenty miles than have my works performed like this, if I 
could help it.” And the Emperor respected him for it. Had he 
said so to the Emperor Nicholas, he might have been furnished 
with free apartments in the subterranean mines of Tobolsk. 
Mozart had not an atom of the kowtow about him by which 
sometimes absolute mediocrity gets on. Weigl, an Austrian 
composer, had written a quartet which the Emperor Francis felt 
called upon to lead, only that he played his part all through 
without taking the slightest notice of accidentals, until the 
composer, nearly on his knees, advanced, and most reverentially 
said, “Would your Majesty grant my humble prayer for a most 
eracious F sharp?” 

Perhaps the Emperor did, but I know that in Paris a young 
lady once came into a music shop asking for a new piece de salon 
The clerk asked her would she mind if it was a little difficult, 
for instance, in five sharps. “Oh no,” she said, “ because when 
there are more than two, I never play them.” One may imagine 
the effect. But Mozart took no heed to whom he spoke. Hasenhut, 
a theatrical manager, made up his mind to give Mozart’s ‘ Ent- 
fiihrung.’ At the rehearsal, both a violin and a violin player 
were missing. So Hasenhut took a violin himself, and some little 
spectator having strayed in offered to take the viola. They began 
playing, but after half an hour the stranger threw down the 
viola, and said, “ With such a jackass (Krautesel) there is no 
getting on,” which was not very gratifying to the director, who 
however continued. The rehearsal finished all right, and the 
performance was such a success that he gave a great supper to 
the troupe, and being informed that Mozart was in town, he 
invited him. And he came. But the first thing the manager 
said to him was, “I am sure I am not mistaken, it is you who 
played the viola at the rehearsal.” “To be sure,” said Mozart, 
“and I may not have made a very courteous remark to you, but 
scratching false notes as you do, drives me out of my senses.” 

I follow Mozart as child, youth, and young man, step by step, 
seeking to explain the unheard-of monstrosity that a man of such 
transcendent genius—writing masterpiece after masterpiece— 
should nevertheless never have got out of the most oppressive 
difficulties, and should die a miserably poor man full of debts, 
while his works literally brought millions after his death. There 
was not the famous ingratitude of people who will not recognise 
a prophet in his own country; there was not a complicated 
intrigue of powerful enemies, for he had lots of friends. It was 
solely his inability to recognise the practical side of life and using 
his friends’ advice properly. It is all very fine to say a lofty 
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genius like that thinks only of creating immortal works; what 
does he know, and how can he be supposed to think of butcher 
and baker? Charming! But so long as a genius is bound to 
inhabit a machine whose texture wants daily keeping up by what 
must be bought from baker and butcher, and the interruption of 
this thoroughly prosaic proceeding has the effect of destroying the 
very brain whose seat the genius is, so long the “lofty purpose” 
will be dragged down as if it were with heavy, but not-to-be-got- 
rid-of weights, and there is no choice left but to pay the penalty. 
In life everything is a bargain. You want to be romantic, to 
run out in the moonshine, dream of “ her ” and sigh to the clouds ? 
Do, by all means. Only next morning you will sneeze, have 
a headache, and wish the moon and the clouds anywhere. You 
have had your pleasure, “ pay for it.” On another day you want 
to take a constitutional; the weather is fine. You walk out, 
revolving in your mind your next great work. Your prosaic 
servant opening the door for you, timidly ventures a suggestion : 
Won’t you take an umbrella ? What, an umbrella! Ah, bah! What 
does it matter to a young man even if there came a shower, which 
is most unlikely—Out you go. A slight suspicious wind warns 
you. Oh, never mind. On you walk. It gets a little darker. 
You laugh. But when you are a good two miles away, down 
comes the shower, which could not touch you. A cab? No 
possibility. The very cabman who passed you an hour before, 
humbly keeping his whip up, most invitingly soliciting your 
patronage, “ Hansom sir, hansom,” &c., passes you when you are 
hailing him, with the utmost insolence, never even deigning to 
say, “ Engaged.” Find out for yourself; who are you? He’s got 
a fare. How often does that happen in life, that people who 
have been crouching at your feet when they wanted you, suddenly 
pass you without turning even their head at you They have got a 
fare. Anyway, home you come. Your devoted servant sees you 
drenched, and is generous enough not to remind you that you 
were warned. You try to get dry and warm. The faithful one 
brings you hot brandy and does his best. Very fine! The next day 
you get up with lumbago, rheumatism, and a blessing if not gout. 
Why ? You have had your own will, you have played the youngster. 
“Pay for it.” And so poor Mozart paid, and rather heavily. 

It may, perhaps, surprise people to hear that after Mozart had 
so indignantly torn himself away from Aloysia Weber, who 
pretended not to recognise him, that he should, after all, have 
married another Miss Weber, her sister. But you must under- 
stand that a mother who has several daughters beats Talleyrand 
in diplomacy in order to get rid of her sweet burden; and one ol 
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the most effective means with a young bachelor is to become his 
landlady. There the daughter has an opportunity to do him all 
those little services which render the helpless stronger sex the 
submissive victim of the most unjustly so-called weaker sex. ‘“ My 
daughter will bring you your coffee in the morning. We are too 
poor to keep many servants, and my daughters are most strictly 
educated and must use their hands, and not read novels and think 
only of dressing,” &c., and occasionally there comes a hint that her 
unpretentious daughter will make a husband the best wife. She 
wants nothing; she is not accustomed to spend money; on the 
contrary, she will be the greatest saving to her husband, and 
these are the very reasons which Mozart gave to his father, who 
was frightened to hear that his son, incapable of earning a really 
practical income for himself, should marry a penniless woman, 
and burden himself with the only blessing that Providence is 
sure to grant to poor people—an unlimited number of children. 

“ He could not manage for himself,” he said ; “ he throws money 
away, which an intelligent wife would know how to save, and to 
employ well,’ and so on. “She is well made,” he writes, “ not 
fascinating, but pretty, always very poorly clad, but irreproach- 
ably clean (of course). She can do all her dresses and bonnets, 
she even does her own hair every day.” Is this not sufficient to 
pay all the expenses of the household? The father is anxious 
lest the son has been caught landlady-fashion. But how can he 
hope to make a man listen to reason who is in love? According 
to the fashion of those days, the mother exacted a written promise 
of engagement. Mozart wrote it, and then came the grand coup. 
When he put it into the hands of the mother, the daughter got 
hold of it, tore it to pieces, and tragically exclaimed, “I want no 
agreement ; your word is sufficient guarantee!” After that, what 
could Mozart do? Marry the “ divine girl,” of course. And so 
he did, at the age of twenty-six, after having forced the practical 
father’s reluctant consent. 

His life after this was a perpetual struggle to get money, a 
continuous fight for existence. The Emperor, who liked him 
very well, would not substantially support him. He gave him 
an honorary conductor’s appointment, with eighty pounds a year.. 
“Too much for what I do,” said Mozart, “ too little for what I could 
do.” This giant in music, and baby in life, went to give a young 
lady every day two hours’ lesson without being paid for it; and 
was taken in by anybody who took the trouble. Aristocratic 
smiles, or invitations, were often all the reward he received, with 
a family to sustain. 

I know of a pianist who, at one of those small German Courts, 
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played one evening no less than nine pieces. At the end of a week, 
he was asked which he would prefer, 200 marks (£10), or a present ? 
He, imagining that the present would be a diamond pin, which 
he could show, said he left it to her Highness to give him a 
suitable souvenir. And her Highness, immensely pleased to see 
so much talent combined with so much disinterestedness, was 
graciously pleased to invite him to tea, et—voild tout. But his 
misadventure bore good fruit, for another pianist to whom he 
told his story, and who also played at Court, when he was asked 
whether he would prefer a decoration or 200 marks, replied, “A 
cross (of the order proposed) costs fifteen or sixteen marks, let us 
say ‘20.’ So give me the order and 180 marks, and we'll cry 
quits.” Such practical sense would have been a great help to 
Mozart. It is very elevating to read of the poct who showed the 
labourer who had attached Pegasus to a cart what the divine 
horse could do under a true poet’s guidance. Charming so long 
as the horse with his wings flying towards heaven required no 
oats, nor the rider any bread. But for horses with less wings 
and more stomach, and for men with less poetry and more wants, 
flying doesn’t answer. Instead of which, on one occasion when a 
Polish Count had listened with great pleasure to a quintet of 
Mozart’s, and asked him to write a new trio, Mozart acceded, and 
the Count sent him fifty pounds in advance. After some time 
the Count met him, and asked whether the trio was done? “Not 
yet,” said Mozart, “I have not been in the right mood for it.” 
“But you were in the right mood,” said the Count, “ to accept 
fifty pounds for it.” “You can have them back,” Mozart at 
once replied, and he sent the money back, keeping absolutely 
nothing for the quintet which he had delivered. If I insist 
on the weakness of artists who allow themselves to be victimised 
by unscrupulous aristocrats who pay with a smile or an invita- 
tion, I am fully aware of the great mistake some singers have 
committed in England, to the detriment of the whole pro- 
fession, by charging such high prices for their services that 
they render an evening party—formerly a great resource in 
the season—nearly impossible. They thereby created, to their 
own irreparable loss, the amateur performer ; because the ladies 
found out that they derived more pleasure from hearing them- 
selves sing gratis than from paying Italian singers, and for the 
matter of that English singers, at the rate of £150 or £200 each. 
The soirées for the professional singers disappeared, and they can 
truly say that they have eaten the goose with the golden eggs. 
The carelessness of Mozart went so far, that a number of his 
compositions, written as presents to young ladies, were copied 
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by musicsellers, engraved, and sold without his permission, and 
of course without any payment to the composer; but he never 
interfered, and allowed himself quietly to be robbed. 

Mozart was fond of dancing, of billiards, and of skittles. His 
doctor insisted on these healthy exercises. It is true that he was 
fond of “ punch” when he composed at night, but it is not true 
that he ever got drunk. On the other hand, I am sorry to say 
that it is not exactly impossible that he might now and then 
have given a slight coup de canif in the contrat de mariage. I 
cannot exactly understand Mozart’s enthusiasm for freemasonry. 
Those who know what it is all about will probably fancy that two 
masons, like two Roman augurs of old, cannot meet without 
winking and smiling at each other. All the fearful dangers 
which one hears a mason has to brave at his initiation, the 
unusual tests of courage which he has to undergo, the long ap- 
prenticeship through which he has to lead a weary life—all this, 
looked in the face, is perhaps less terrible, less mysterious, and 
less imposing! The only man I ever heard speaking seriously 
about the power of masons’ lodges was the late Pope Pio IX. I 
had a private audience of him, and perhaps I may be allowed to 
give a little idea of the ceremonial which those who are received 
in private by the Holy Father have to go through. The first 
thing is, you must be so recommended to him or to some very 
powerful member of his Court that your demand for an audience 
is granted. When that is done you have to go to the Chamberlain 
and get your card, your day, your hour. Then you come into the 
room preceding the audience-room, where, as everywhere else, you 
wait with those who are received until your turn comes. But 
when that comes the difference is great. 

At the Spanish Court, the strictest model for observance of 
etiquette, there are three grand salles—magnificent rooms, the 
ceilings painted by Murillo, the furniture old and majestic. 
Unless you have a very high order, or your position is a very 
high one, you have to wait and slowly to proceed from one 
room to the other as the persons received make room for others 
to advance. When at last you come to the audience-room, 
preceded by a smaller room, you find some Spanish grandee in 
brilliant uniform, with sword drawn, and until he lowers the point 
and tells you to pass, you dare not enter. But once there, you 
are usually made so much at home, that you have continually to 
remind yourself that those who speak to you are Sovereigns; 
whereas at certain other Courts the distance never diminishes, or 
only diminishes with certain favoured exceptions. But with the 
Pope it is different; at least it was when I was in Rome. The 
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Chamberlain opens the door for you, loudly calling your name 
and titles, a cameriere follows behind you with a large tray, on 
which are laid the objects, ivory, gold, silk, silver, anything that 
you have brought with a view of the Pope blessing it, that you 
may bring it to your Catholic friends, who look at it from that 
moment asa relic. You hold in your hand whatever offering you 
have yourself to lay at the feet of the Holy Father. Mind you, you 
are on the threshold; now comes the ceremonial. On the door- 
step you have to kneel down, you then get up and make three 
steps and kneel down again, another three steps and you kneel at 
the feet of the padre santo, and get hold of the hem of his robe, 
which either he lets you kiss in all humility, or he takes you by 
the hand, lifts you up, and, after blessing you, stretches out his 
hand towards the tray which the cameriere holds, and pronounces 
the blessing: “In nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. 
Amen.” Whereupon the cameriere with the tray disappears, the 


door shuts, and you are left alone. The room is a very small one, 
nothing like the big hall where the general reception of over 2000 
people takes place ; it contains a simple table and chair. A white 
cotton dress and a red cap are all the uniform of the head of the 
Catholic Church. He then asked me: “Do you prefer to speak 
Italian or French ?”—the two languages which were easy to him. 


After your reply, the conversation begins ; and it was in the course 
of such conversation that he told me: Times were very hard— 
people were very deficient in faith. By-and-by the masonic lodges 
came in for a share of his reprobation as revolutionary and 
atheistic societies. I know not what evils the French lodges 
under Prince Napoleon may have done, but as far as the English 
lodges go, I told His Holiness I would be responsible that there 
was no intrigue there other than charity. 

I was told when coming out that I had been thirty-three 
minutes and a half—a most unusual favour. Anyhow, having to 
pass to Cardinal Antonelli, I went upstairs, and I shall certainly 
never forget the few moments in which he was kind enough to 
let me see his superior mind, his vast knowledge, and enjoy the 
biting satire with which he favoured certain Ministers whose 
support of the Church looked doubtful. As I am speaking of the 
time when the States of the Church were not taken by Victor 
Emmanuel, our conversation would now seem rather past. But, 
at the time, I wrote down in my diary every word the Cardinal 
said to me, and for the next eight years I saw line by line, word 
by word, everything happen which he had foretold. He was not 
only Minister of Foreign Affairs, but Custos of the Vatican. I 
expressed to him my admiration of the five pictures in the 
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Vatican, and the happiness I felt in seeing only these, and de- 
voting all my time tothem. “ That is exactly,” he said, “ my idea 
of a gallery. You can readily fancy, if I wished to fill the palace 
with pictures, how easily I could do so. But I have the five 
greatest pictures that exist, and if anywhere quality outweighs 
quantity, it is here.” He was a very spare man, and thin as he 
seemed to be, his face was thinner still; but his eyes—the size, 
the deep colour, and the penetrating look! The whole man lived 
in his eyes ; and you felt that if you had a secret he would see it 
through your skin and through your veins. He gave mea card to 
see how the mosaics were manufactured—at that time a great 
secret, consequently the admission was a great favour. Then he 
showed me his “ joujous,” as he called his collection of precious 
stones. I don’t know how many millions of liras they were worth, 
but—— Where is Mozart? I am totally astray—away from 
my subject, and must, post-haste, come back to it. 

Nothing can be more gratifying than to see a genius—and if a 
man deserved the denomination Mozart was that man—so idolised 
by the people that they tell numbers of stories to corroborate the 
exceptional greatness of their idol; but there is one thing to be 
desired—that the story be true. Iremember, when a child, having 
seen a new piece in a theatre where it was the detestable fashion 
of that time to mock at the Jews, as if all they did was to sell 
old clothes, and as if all had crooked noses, and as if even at 
that time, notwithstanding the oppression they underwent, they 
had not, in art and science, produced great men like Men- 
delssohn the philosopher, Meyerbeer the composer, and others. 
But at this theatre that was the standing bad joke. A new 
piece, however, was announced—‘ The Canonisation of Israel.’ 
And I remember to this day how a poor Jew says to another 
poor man, but he a Catholic: “ You always speak ill of the Jew, 
but what would you say if I told you that I have an uncle who 
does more good than ever any Christian did, who lends money 
without any interest, who has never taken a penny from any one 
but what was strictly his due, and who, having lent once a con- 
siderable sum on plate, absolutely refused to take one shilling 
interest, only exactly what he lent? What would you say to 
that?” “What would I say?” “Yes.” “That it is not true.” 

So am I sorry to have to explode two very generally, not to say 
universally accepted anecdotes which, through perpetual repeti- 
tion, have become history. One is, that after a rehearsal of 
‘Don Giovanni,’ not having any overture, he went home and 
composed it during the night, a feat which, if it was true, would 
be by no means astounding on the part of a genius who had ac- 
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complished what Mozart had done in the way of improvisation, but 
which moreover is not true. He had no overture ready, not because 
none was composed, but because, on the contrary, he had composed 
three, out of which he did not know which to choose. When he 
had made up his mind, he went home, and, aided by his wife, who 
tried to amuse him when he was giving way to sleep, he wrote it 
out. The mysterious story of the grey ghost, who shortly before 
Mozart’s death came to command a requiem, is the other tale. 
With numerous embellishments, the grey gentleman has been 
changed into a supernatural spirit, a spectre and what not, even 
into the corporeal presentiment of Mozart feeling his death ap- 
proach. It has been satisfactorily proved that it was Count Wal- 
segg, who, through his messenger Leutgeb, ordered and paid for 
the Requiem fifty pounds. The payment for ‘Don Giovanni,’ was 
ten pounds to Da Ponte for the libretto, and £22 10s. to Mozart 
for the music. The performance, which took place at Prague on 
October 29, 1787, gave all possible satisfaction, but Mozart had 
severely reprimanded the singers at rehearsal. He had even re- 
sorted to “heroic” means in at least one instance. Zerlina, sup- 
posed to be attacked by Don Giovanni behind the scene, has to 
shriek. Now her cry was so tame that Mozart left the piano at 
which he conducted, and told them to goon. He went on the 
stage and told Zerlina not to mind him, and to sing her part. 
When the right moment came he jumped at her and caught her 
round the waist. The frightened woman shrieked loud. “ That 
is it,” he said, “that’s how you must shout.” It was not in 
London, as has been lately said, but in New York, that the great 
Garcia, in the year 1829, gave ‘Don. Giovanni,’ and at the end of 
the first act rushed on the stage, sword in hand, to tell them that 
it was a shame to spoil a masterpiece, and made them begin the 
finale again, and so brought it to a happy conclusion. This Garcia 
was the father of three children, the famous Malibran, Madame 
Viardot, and Manuel Garcia the teacher of Jenny Lind. Madame 
Viardot, twenty years ago, bought here in London the original 
MS. score of ‘Don Giovanni,’ and has it now in her possession. 

I must pass over the ‘Clemenza di Tito,’ and all he did to his last 
opera, ‘ The Zauberflite,’ given a few months before his death, being 
perhaps the only really German opera which Mozart ever wrote. 
After the performance he went home to write the Requiem for which 
he had already received payment, and which therefore he considered 
himself in honour bound to compose without further delay. It is 
now my sad duty to describe the beginning of the end ; for care, and 
the uninterrupted fight for bare existence, the excitement and dis- 
appointment that his latest works did not immediately meet with 
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the recognition he had hoped for, began to tell upon him. Through 
continual creation he had weakened resources which were not kept 
physically alive through sufficient comfort and freedom from care. 
His forces gave way, and feeling his weakness, he worked day and 
night at completing his Requiem. His wife, whose faults I have 
not disguised, but who, with the genius of nursing born in women, 
watched his declining forces and tried to get him away from work, 
could not restore his previous gaiety and vitality. Once she 
nearly compelled him to take a drive with her to the Prater (a 
Viennese park, so called from ‘ prata,’ meadows), and he began to 
speak of death, and assured her that he felt he wrote the Requiem 
for himself; he even hinted at the possibility of having been 
poisoned by some jealous rival. Fainting fits came on more and 
more frequently, so that she, frightened with the idea that the 
Requiem had impressed him in so melancholy a manner, took 
away the score, and forced, so to say, a little rest on him. 
Feeling a little better, he asked for the score of his Requiem, 
which she then restored to him; but his hands and feet began to 
swell. He had to go to bed and to keep in bed. The great 
success of his ‘ Zauberfléte’ led to the hope that henceforth he 
would have less difficulty in his affairs. While he was ill, offers 
came from different sides to insure him an annuity for a few of his 
compositions, but the offers arrived too late: the body was 
exhausted, and seeing death continually before him, although he 
calmly awaited the end, he could not leave his wife and two 
children quite unprovided for without great anxiety. He sang 
now and then an air from the ‘ Zauberfléte,’ then he asked for 
his Requiem, but when he arrived at the Lacrymosa, he turned in 
tears to his pupil Siissmayer and said: “ You remember I told 
you it is for myself I wrote it.” His sister-in-law arrived on 
December 4th in the evening, and he said to her: “ Remain 
here during the night, you must see me die: my wife must not 
remain alone with me.” In the evening the doctor came and said 
that there was no hope, but ordered cold water on the head (? a 
Sangrado), which, however, seemed too strong a remedy ; he lost 
consciousness and never recovered it. In his delirium he puffed 
out his cheeks and seemed to imitate the kettledrum accom- 
panying his Requiem. Suddenly, towards midnight, he rose up in 
bed: his eyes glared fixedly at the ceiling, then he fell slowly 
back, turned towards the wall and seemed to fall asleep. 

At one o’clock a.m. of December 5th, in the year 1791, he was no 
more; he died one month and a half before having completed his 
thirty-sixth year. His coffin and funeral cost fourteen shillings, 
and for the hearse five shillings were paid. There being no money, 
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Mozart was thrown in a pauper’s grave! which received twenty 
coffins, and was every ten years emptied that it might be refilled. 
On his stone might well be written the words: “ Ingrata patria ne 
ossa quidem habeas.” His wife, sick in bed on the day of the 
funeral, so soon as she could go out, went to the cemetery to 
pray upon his grave. But no one knew where it was. The grave- 
digger, the only man who could have given the desired informa- 
tion, died two days after the funeral, and this is all that is known 
of the remains of the greatest musical genius the world ever saw! 
The monument therefore erected to his memory does not cover 
his body. His real monument is his work, and it is erected in 
the hearts of his admirers all the world over. His position in 
musical art, as compared with that giant Beethoven, can perhaps 
alone be expressed by the comparison of Raphael with Michael 
Angelo. But why compare? Is not all that is great and sweet 
in music comprised in the name of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart ! 
L. E. 
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Ambrose Malet. 


THis evening, turning over an old portfolio, in search of a 
document of which I was in need, I came upon a note dated 
some five-and-thirty years back. I had not forgotten its 
contents, but I was unaware of its existence; and as I glanced 
at it now, my eyes grew dim with memories. 


“Dear Merridew,” it ran, “ Your letter pained me, of course ; 
you meant it to do so,I presume. But it is no matter. You 
know my philosophy—that the sum of human things comes even 
in the end. Once more, you are altogether wrong about Lucy. 
I know nothing of her, and had nothing to do with her dis- 
appearance. You do not believe me; well, that is no matter 
either—I go up by the first train to-morrow, and we shall not 
meet again. If you care to write, my home address will find me. 
God bless you, old fellow; you will take my blessing for what 
you think it worth. 

* AmBrosE Mater.” 


No, I had not believed him, and I did not write. My eyes grew 
dim with memories as I read the note now. [I laid it down and 
fell into thought. I had but just come from the death-bed of 
an old parishioner, who had passed away in peace. To parsons, 
as to doctors, familiarity with death presently begets a certain 
indifference. But that note recalled a death-bed that must 
always remain one of the most poignant memories of my life. 
Yes, until my own hour shall come, the hour that I can least 
forget is that which held in it the death of the man who had 
once been my best friend. 


More than thirty years ago, I was making a fortnight’s tour in 
Belgium. I had lately been ordained to a curacy, and was taking 
my first holiday. I was a fresh-looking young fellow in those 
days, holding serious views of life ; and though young for my 
years, had the fullest sense of the dignity, no less than the 
responsibilities, of the sacred profession I had lately entered. My 
old aunt, who lived with me—I had lost both my parents whilst 
still a child—thought me the best boy in the world, and petted 
me as though I were a girl. Well, I was conceited and 
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presumptuous, no doubt; something of a prig too, perhaps, as 
new-fledged curates are apt to be—I have had plenty of ex- 
perience with them since then—but not a bad young fellow on 
the whole. To do right myself, and to set everybody else right, 
seemed tome the most important thing in life; and the first part 
of the proposition, at any rate, is not a bad formula for a man to 
start with on his life’s career. 

I had set out on my travels alone, and plunging at once into 
some of the more picturesque Belgian scenery, found myself, on 
the evening of the third day, supping in the big hotel of a little 
village lying among hills and woods. I was supping alone, at 
the end of the long table of an empty salle @ manger. A number 
of holiday folk from a neighbouring town had come to dine, and 
departed ; silence had succeeded their clamour ; the room, lighted 
by a single lamp at my end of the table, seemed abandoned to 
shadows and moonlight, and to me, when a young man entered, 
and calling for coffee and cognac, sat down in the circle of light 
just opposite to me. He was a man of about thirty, with a 
pleasant and remarkably clever face; and, presently falling into 
conversation with him, I discovered he was the village doctor. 
He was a native of the place, able to give me information, of 
which I was in need, concerning the surrounding country; and 
we were engaged in talking, with my travelling map spread on 
the table between us, when a waiter entered and addressed a few 
words to my companion in a low voice. 

“Excuse me for a moment,” he said, turning to me courteously, 
“there is a sick man upstairs who requires my attendance. I 
shall not be gone many minutes.” 

In less than a quarter of an hour he returned, and sat down 
opposite to me again; but he did not at once resume our con- 
versation. He sat with his hands clasped behind his head, gazing 
before him in silence. 

“A sad case,” he said at last, letting his hands fall to his side ; 
“a life thrown away. A young fellow wounded mortally in a 
duel, and brought in here, yesterday, to die. All the doctors in 
Europe could not save him. He won’t live through the night.” 

“In a duel!” I said, surprised. Such things, so far, had lain 
outside the range of my experience. 

“Yes, with some Frenchman. They had come here across the 
frontier. Such affairs are not uncommon hereabouts; but they 
rarely terminate fatally. The other fellow has made off; this 
one, by-the-bye, is a countryman of yours. Stay, I have his 
name somewhere.” 

He fumbled in his pocket for a note book, and abstracting a 
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card, handed it to me across the table. I read the name; I let 
the card drop. 

“Good God!” I said. “ Ambrose Malet.” 

“Do you know him?” said the doctor. 

“T know the name—it may be another man,” I answered, in 
profound agitation. “Is he young—a big loose-limbed man, with 
marked features, a large nose, dull brown hair lying straight across 
his forehead, and the kindest, the most genial smile imaginable ?” 

“ Your description answers in every particular,” said the doctor, 
“except, indeed, as regards the smile, which I have not seen. He 
looks sad enough, poor fellow. He is young, about your own 
age, I should think.” He looked at me with a momentary 
humorous gleam that seemed to say: “In all other respects as 
unlike you as possible. He has grey eyes and wears no beard ; 
on his little finger is a green signet ring. If you are a friend of 
his, I shall be glad. I asked him to-day if I should send to any 
one, and he replied that he had no relations, and not a friend in 
the world that would come to him.” 

The tears rushed to my eyes; I could not help it. I rose, and 
walking to one of the long windows, stood with my back turned 
to the room, looking out on the moonlit garden. 

Three years before, at Oxford, Ambrose Malet had been my best 
friend. A lonely man, a solitary soul, he had sought me out 
through one of those contradictions that sometimes provoke and 
cement the firmest friendships. He was little known personally 
at Oxford, yet made his mark at once as a man of powers so un- 

usual that everything might be expected of him. The expectation 
was founded on a misconception of his character ; and yet perhaps 
not. Who shall say? since death came at six-and-twenty to solve 
the problem after its own fashion. A prodigious and unfailing 
memory, an almost incredible facility for acquiring and assimi- 
lating knowledge, were combined with one of the strangest and 
most original minds I have ever come across. He took, without 
appreciable effort, every honour that Oxford has to offer, and he 
took them with absolute indifference. Knowledge, and always more 
of the knowledge that he acquired with such ease, seemed all that 
he desired. He read for hours, not as the bookworm reads, or the 
ordinary student, but with a prodigious, a devouring curiosity, 
an insatiable craving, until in one direction or another he reached 
the final limit and faced the blank beyond. At such times, as J 
learned to know, he fell into a despondency that lasted sometimes 
for days; then, rousing himself, he would start again on some 
other track, to arrive at the same result. His mind, I say, was one 
of the strangest and most original I have met with; but it had no 
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impulse that I ever discovered, towards original creation, little even 
towards original research. He had read every poem worth reading 
in the English language, and knew half of them by heart; but I 
do not know that he ever wrote a line of poetry. He would take 
up some branch of science, and devour every book on it he could 
find; but that done, he made no independent effort towards fresh 
discovery—he turned to something else. Some spring that moves 
to practical action, some link common between man and life, was 
lacking in him; his soul dwelt solitary and apart, thirsting, 
drinking, insatiable ; only demanding incessantly what no man 
ever yet had—no, nor can have ever until the end of time. 

He had few acquaintances at Oxford, and no intimate friend 
but myself. Sometimes he would come to my rooms and sit 
silently watching me as I plodded on at my reading. My voca- 
tion had early been fixed, and I never wavered in my choice; I 
had never any idea but that of entering the Church. Malet 
would sit smoking and watching me in silence. “Good old 
Frank,” he would presently say, with his good affectionate smile, 
laying a hand on my shoulder as he left the room. Not un- 
frequently we took long walks together; and by degrees, though 
he spoke little of his affairs, I learned something of his life. He 
was a man of small independent fortune—some hundreds a year, 
I think ; he had no relations living but a paralysed and childish 
old mother, with whom he spent the whole of his vacations, in 
some remote country spot. He spoke little of himself, and some- 
times our walk would begin and end in almost total silence. At 
other times his flow of conversation was almost unceasing; and I 
have not yet met the man who can talk as Malet did, when the 
mood was upon him. I would not, if I could, try to reproduce 
those talks. What withered and scentless weeds are those that 
would fain represent the radiant flowers of last year’s garden? 
He was sometimes gay, more often serious. He was no orthodox 
believer; his unorthodoxy shocked me at first; he saw it, and 
while never hiding his opinions, was careful to avoid shocking me 
again. But all his views of the conduct of life were simple, pure, 
and noble; I have never met purer or nobler; and I can trace 
their effect on my own mind to this day. But he had planned no 
future career; the hopes and ambitions of other men seemed to 
have no meaning for him. Something, I say, was wanting in 
him, some link that reconciles common humanity to life, that 
binds society together, that helps the eternal duty of man to man. 
A tender heart, an endless craving, a solitary soul; such was 
Ambrose Malet. 

I remember his face raised one winter night to the frozen 
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starlit sky. “One day we shall know,” he said; “yes, we shall 
know—we shall know.” 
“ You believe in the immortality of the soul, Ambrose ?” I said. 
“How do you reconcile that with your other opinions ?” 
“On no logical grounds,” he answered briefly, and changed the 
subject. 
I have said he had a tender heart; that is to say little. He 
had a capacity for profound and passionate love. In the course 
of our rambles, we made the acquaintance—an ordinary young 
man’s adventure—of a farmer’s daughter, a young girl who, not 
without intention, as I had afterwards reason to believe, strongly 
attracted us both. I was in love; if not for the first time in my 
life, as much as I had ever been before. But Lucy Smiles was 
not a girl I could have made my wife; and I must do myself the 
justice to say that, recognizing the fact early in our acquaintance, 
I broke off, with some resolution, even the semblance of a flirtation. 
With Malet it was different; he fell deeply and passionately in 
love with the girl. The difference in station and education 
seemed not to affect him; it was impossible indeed that an 
intellect such as his could ever look for, or expect the sympathy 
that springs from equal minds; and on the one occasion on which 
he spoke to me on the subject—for a reserve had sprung up 
between us in the matter—I inferred, though he did not state it 
in so many words, that he hoped to make Lucy his wife immedi- 
ately on leaving Oxford. Shortly afterwards, the girl disappeared 
from her father’s home. Certain circumstances threw suspicion 
on Malet ; nothing was, nothing could be, proved against him ; 
but, to tell the story briefly, I thought I had reason to believe 
the worst, and I believed it. All my incipient love for the girl 
herself blazed up in a flame of passion and jealousy, and what I 
held to be righteous indignation, at the story of her disappear- 
ance and of her parents’ despair. Malet said very little ; he gave 
me his word that he had had nothing to do in the matter; he 
saw that I did not believe him, and he said no more. I, on my 
side, broke with him. He had been my best friend; on more 
than one occasion he had served me in a way that should have 
won my undying gratitude. But what gratitude survives a sense 
of wrong? And indeed, I held myself not ungrateful, but just. 
I broke with him; that little note that fell under my hands 
to-night was the last I ever received in his writing ; it was the 
last I heard of him until that fatal evening when I learned that, 
under the same roof with myself, he lay dying among strangers 
In a strange land. 
What storm of memories, old affection, remorse, swept over me 
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matters little now. Where were doubts and past suspicions ? 
Alas, that, living or dying, clearness of vision should come to 
enlighten us at the supreme moment only. I turned from the 
window to the doctor. : 

“Can I see him?” I said; “he was the best friend I had in 
the world.” 

“Certainly you can see him,” he answered. “I rejoice indeed 
that you or any one belonging to him should be here. I will take 
you to him at once. He has a little fever, but is otherwise quite 
quiet ; no acute suffering, happily. Nothing can harm him now.” 

“Do you mean that asa certainty?” I said. “Forgive me, I 
have no reason whatever to doubt your capacity, or that you have 
done everything that is right; on the contrary, you inspire me 
with confidence. Still, in certain cases, a consultation e 

He shook his head, smiling a little. “I lay no claim,” he 
said, “to infallibility, and could I see the faintest hope in a 
possible change of treatment, I should be the first to invite a 
consultation. But your friend’s case is hopeless; the merest tyro 
in my profession could not fail to see it at once. It is only an 
unusual strength of constitution that has enabled him to live 
till now.” 

He led the way as he spoke, up flight after flight of the shallow 
hotel stairs, and down a long passage to a remote and silent part 
of the house. At the end of the passage a door stood ajar. The 
doctor paused before we reached it. ‘“ You will no doubt wish to 
remain with your friend ?” he said. 

“ Undoubtedly,” I answered. 

He gave me one or two brief directions, then, signing to me to 
wait for a moment, opened the door and went in. ‘The room he 
entered was so small that, standing there in the doorway, I took 
it in at a glance. It was a little wooden room, with brown 
walls, and a brown uncarpeted floor, fresh and pleasing in its 
simplicity. One or two chairs, a table in the window, a smaller 
one with a lighted candle, and some phials at the head of the bed 
where my friend was lying, were, with the bed itself, the principal 
furniture. He was alone. A woman of the village who had 
attended him during the day was but just gone, and the doctor 
had undertaken to watch him through the night; but not the 
less, the silence, the loneliness in which he lay there dying, struck 
me painfully. He lay with closed eyes, his hands spread out 
on the counterpane, his head supported by pillows. The night 
was warm, and though the little casement stood wide open, he 
seemed oppressed by the heat, and to breathe with difficulty. He 
was not changed; in early youth even his features had been too 
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marked to alter readily; only the lines with which I had been 
familiar had deepened, and the pallor of mortal sickness over- 
spread his countenance. 

- He opened his eyes as the doctor's step approached his bed- 
side. 

“ What time is it?” he said feebly. 

“ About half-past nine,” said the doctor. He laid his hand on 
his patient’s wrist as he spoke, and stood for a moment noting the 
pulse. “There is a friend of yours here,” he said then, “ who 
wants to see you. I have brought him up.” 

His forehead and mouth contracted painfully for a moment. 
“A friend of mine?” he said; “ but I have no friends.” 

I came forward. His glance fell upon me and was suddenly 
illuminated. “Frank!” he cried. 

He held out both hands; I grasped them in mine. For a 
long time we remained motionless. I could not speak; in what 
words could I address him after my long silence? And I saw 
that he was dying. 

His hold relaxed at last. The doctor had silently disappeared, 
and we were alone. It was he who spoke first. “ You never 
believed me about Lucy, Frank,” he said, looking at me. 

“Don’t speak of it,” I cried. “I know that I was wrong, 
utterly wrong. I want to tell you that. Never mind the rest.” 

“On the contrary, I mind it very much,” he said, in his feeble 
voice. “It is a long story, but I must tell it briefly. I suspected 
at the time who was at the bottom of Lucy’s disappearance, but I 
could never bring it home to him. I could never come upon a 
trace of her until a few weeks ago, when I saw her by chance in 
Paris.” His voice sank and failed a little with weakness, but in 
a moment he rallied, and went on. ‘She was living there with 
some Frenchman—never mind his name. I hunted her up, and 
tried to persuade her to go home to her parents. He resented 
my interference ; we fought—and here I am.” 

“It was that!” I cried, confounded; “it was on account of 
Lucy ?” 

“Poor child, poor girl,” he murmured, closing his eyes. 

I stood speechless for a while. For the first time I realised 
Malet’s part in the duel of which the doctor had spoken. In 
face of his mortal malady, I had forgotten for the moment that 
malady’s cause. 

“Well?” he said at last, as I did not speak. 

“Good heavens, Ambrose,” I said, “ you are the last man, yes, 
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He smiled a little. “Why not?” he said. “I had no intention 
of killing the poor wretch who challenged me; he was safe 
enough from me.” 

“ But the sin of it—” I began. 

“Oh, the sin of it—the sin of it,” he said. “Sit down, Frank,” 
he went on, raising his head and looking at me with a smile 
by the dim light of the candle. “So you're a parson now, a 
priest I suppose you would call yourself; and are going to save 
men’s souls. Well, you'll do a world of good, old fellow, one way 
or another. I know so much of you.” 

His head fell back on the pillow. ‘‘ Move the light, will you?” 
he said ; “ there is nothing to do, and it hurts my eyes; we don’t 
need a candle to talk by.” 

I rose, and set the candle on a deal table in the passage outside. 
The door stood ajar; only a thread of light fell through the 
opening. But though the moon was on the other side of the 
house, its suffused whiteness filled the room, and through the open 
casement its light could be seen falling on a tree-covered hill 
that, rising just behind the hotel garden, defined its summit 
against the pale summer heavens. I took my place again beside 
Malet’s bed. I could see his face plainly in the twilight as he 
lay with it turned towards the window, his eyes fixed on the sky. 
For a long time he was silent; I also did not speak. My heart 
was weighed down by the sense of our long estrangement; it 
was breaking at the thought that we should have met only to 
find him like this. He spoke again, quite suddenly. 

“You never believed me about Lucy,” he said. 

“For God’s sake, Ambrose, don’t speak of that again,” I cried, 
in anguish. “ Forgive me, forgive me! the loss all these years 
has been mine.” 

“No, no,” he said, “it is no matter; all is over now, and 
it is all one. Life too will be over in a few hours, and that is 
well, Strange,” he went on after a pause, “that men should 
dread death as they do. I have thought so always; now that 
Iam dying, I think so more than ever. To dread the unknown 
—when to know the unknowable, is the great and unattainable 
desire of life.” 

“Most men think otherwise,” I said; “the love of life is 
strong.” 

“Yes, yes, I know it,” he said, “and it is better so; it should 
be so. But something has gone wrong between me and life; I 
have felt a stranger in it always. Death is best.” 

He lay silent again for a long while. His breathing was 
difficult and oppressed; but he was suffering no acute pain, he 
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told me; he may even have dozed, as he lay there, his eyes 
opening and closing from time to time. Now and then the wind 
stirred the trees on the hill outside; the shadows slowly moved 
with the advancing night ; otherwise all was still. But presently 
he began to turn restlessly in the bed ; his hands, hot with fever, 
strayed over the counterpane. When he spoke again, his mind 
was wandering a little. 

“T suppose you go back to Oxford at once, old fellow?” he 
said. “TI should like to get back there, if it were only for a day. 
My mother is dead, you know; poor mother. The meadows 
down by the river, it would be cooler there than here ; we might 
have another walk together. Lucy——” 

The words died away in a murmur; but all at once, half-raising 
himself in bed: “ No one has believed in me, no one has cared for 
me,” he said, in a strange, loud, solemn voice, such as I had never 
heard him use before; “and knowledge is ignorance, and one 
drinks and drinks and the eternal thirst is never quenched, 
never 1” 

He looked round wildly, till his eyes falling on me in the 
imperfect light, gradually full consciousness returned. He lay 
back quietly. 

“Give me some water, will you, Frank?” he said, in an 
exhausted voice. 

I did as he desired. 

“T must have been asleep, I think,” he said, as his head sank 
again on the pillow. “I should have liked to tell you all about 
my wanderings, Frank. I have wandered a good deal since we 
last met; but I suppose there won’t be time. What o’clock 
is it?” 

He felt feebly under the pillow for his watch. I went to the 
door, and, looking at my own watch by the candle outside, told 
him the hour. 

“Tt is later than I thought,” he said, and again lay silent, his 
face turned to the window. I sat down beside him, and took his 
hand in mine. He let it lie there. “Strange,” he said again, 
“one lives alone, and one dies alone; and yet human fellowship 
is sweet. I like to feel your hand in mine, Frank.” 

He was growing weaker. I could see it by the way his head 
lay on the pillow, and by the increasing difficulty with which he 
swallowed the cordial I gave him from time to time. I asked him 
presently whether he had any wishes I could fulfil. 

si No,” he said at first; then, “bury me here, cf course,” he 
said ; “one spot of earth is like another, and there is no one at 
home to mourn for me.” 
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“ Don’t say that,” I said; “I ” I broke down, and, laying 
my head on the counterpane, cried like a girl. It distressed 
him. 

“Don’t,” he said twice ; and in a minute I had conquered the 
weakness. ‘I have longed for death,” he said, “ and now it has 
come. Yes, I am glad to die. Something was wrong between me 
and life; I could have made nothing of it. Death is best, and 
what comes after.” 

“You do believe, Ambrose?” I cried. The words were 
involuntary; for though the thought had been in my mind 
since I entered the room, I had not meant to utter it. He 
looked at me with eyes whose kindness and affection I can never 
forget. 

“Good old Frank!” he said. “Ifyou ever see Lucy,” he went 
on, after a pause, “tell her from me to go back to her parents. I 
have written to them; she will have no difficulty. Tell her so 
from me.” 

The room was growing darker ; the moon had set. I could not 
make out the changes in his face any more. But he still kept 
it turned towards the window. “How bright the stars are 
to-night,” he said once. “Surely we shall know.” And once 
again: “Soon I shall know.” Then a long silence. 

About midnight the doctor had come in, had laid his hand on 
his patient’s pulse, and gone without a word. I brought the light 
back into the room in the darkest hour before dawn ; but Ambrose 
took no notice. About dawn he died. 

* * * * + 

An hour later I went through the front door of the hotel, and 
out into the courtyard to breathe the morning air. The night 
had been a terrible one to me; I did not, until afterwards, know 
how terrible and. poignant. No, only in after years I came to 
understand what scales of self-sufficiency had fallen from my 
eyes, and that, from that day forward, I was a changed man. I 
went out into the courtyard, looking up at the morning sky, 
which had the pathos of the light that first dawns after one 
whom we love has died. The day would clear into brightness 
later on, but at that early hour everything was grey and misty ; 
low vapours veiled the hills, a long line of mist marked the 
course of the little stream through the valley. As I crossed the 
courtyard on my way to the gates that shut it in from the road, 
one of them was pushed back, and a woman came towards me. 
She wore a veil that concealed her face; but, seeing me, she 
started, and by a sudden impulse, I suppose, threw it back. Then 
I saw who she was. 
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“Lucy!” I said. 

The blood rushed to her face, then forsook it. It was a lovely 
face still, though strangely altered since I had last seen it. She 
stared at me uncertainly for a moment. 

“T didn’t expect to meet you, sir,” she said at last. “I came 
to ask after Mr. Malet. Can you tell me how he is?” 

“He is dead,” I answered. 

She gave a cry, and dropped down on a bench by which we 
were standing. For a long time she did not say a word, nor 
after that cry utter a sound. She sat with her hands clasped 
round her knees, gazing fixedly before her. A look of inde- 
scribable dreariness, rather than of grief, gradually overspread 
her face. As for me, who shall say what emotions I felt? I had 
once loved the girl—yes, I had loved her; and up in yonder 
room lay the man whose death she had caused. 

At last she spoke. 

“T wanted to see Mr. Malet again,” she said, in a low voice, 
without looking up. “I followed them; they didn’t know it. 
Can’t I see him now?” 

She rose as she spoke; but, before I could answer, dropped on 
to the seat again. 

“No, I couldn’t,” she said. “I never saw any one dead yet. I 
couldn’t go.” 

“Lucy,” I said, “ Mr. Malet left a message for you. He bade 
me entreat you to go back to your parents. He had written to 
them, he said. You will have no difficulty with them.” 

Again she sat silent, gazing drearily before her. 

“Mr. Malet said the same to me,” she said at last. ‘“‘ Of course 
he couldn’t understand. It’s not only father and mother, it 
would be the neighbours, the whole life—no, I can never go home 
again—never ! ” , 

She rose as she spoke, pulling down her veil, and drawing her 
cloak tightly round her against the chill morning air. I made 
one more effort, though what it cost me I could not say. It was 
a moment surely for angels’ tongues to plead; and on my tongue 
the words seemed to weigh like lead. 

“ Lucy,” I said, “ surely Mr. Malet’s wish e 

“Don’t!” she said very sharply, turning from me. 

“At least promise me,” I said, laying a detaining hand on her 
shoulder, “that for his sake, as for your own, your life shall 
henceforward be different.” 

She turned suddenly, and seizing my hand, without looking at 
me, wrung it. 
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“Good-bye, Mr. Merridew,” she said, and, turning from me, 
hurried to the gate. Outside, for one moment, she paused ; her 
back was towards me, but I saw her shoulders move as with a 
convulsive sob. The next moment she had disappeared in the 
mist. 

Whither did she go? Alas, have never known. But, visiting 
in after years Ambrose Malet’s grave, I found laid on it a fresh 
wreath of immortelles. A stranger had passed and left it there, I 
was told. 

ANONYMOUS. 




















Humours of Cravel. 
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Il. 


Tue fever of travel woke up again within me after a torpid sleep 
of years, for which space illness and discontent of spirit about 
nothing in particular threw me into a kind of hibernation of 
mind. The kindly spring came back again into life just when 
the winter seemed at its dullest, with the sudden burst of 
flower and blossom which we connect with that season in other 
climates of the world, rather than in the slower methods and 
more uncertain castings about of our own. And the first blossom 
of that spring was Faith, not sent me in a single flash, as it some- 
times is to some, but slow-born upon a foundation quite as sure, 
out of the depths of a very fiery trial. These are not matters 
upon which I love much to speak, close to the heart as, once 
cherished, they must always be, guides and companions in seasons 
of cloud and sunshine, in hours of work and idleness, in alterna- 
tions of discouragement and of confidence, of failure and of 
success. But it gives strong anchor to one’s life and work, that 
same faith, be it the appanage of the wise man or the fool. The 
great fault of so many lives, as of so many books, is the want of a 
central purpose to lend its theories cohesion. A central purpose 
does so much for that. Take Ruskin’s much-vexed ‘Stones of 
Venice,’ for instance, and see—whether you believe in his view 
of the decay of art and greatness as coincident with the decay of 
vital religion, or whether you believe it not—if it does not give 
to the whole of that luminous historic criticism the rare interest 
of a complete consistency. 

Of this I am sure, that it was the absolute outcome of that 
faith to give to me—non-believing before rather than disbelieving, 
careless rather than bad, I hope—just the concentration of mind 
and mastery of attention in which thought and work had always 
failed before. It taught me the mental habits I wanted most to 
acquire, and I set to work to acquire them, giving up society for 
much reclusion as the best means thereto, and to the process 
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known as making up for lost time. It is part perhaps of the 
comfortable philosophic conviction—did I not in my last paper 
venture to call myself something of a philosopher ?—which is not 
the worst of those same outcomes of faith, to.feel, on looking back, 
how little of one’s time, under unconscious guidance, has been in 
any true sense lost. Rather what is loss in one direction is gain 
in another, and proveth so to be in the bringing-in of the 
revenges of the whirligig of Time. Interests in life grew apace 
for me, who but a few years before had found myself old for the 
want of them; and quietly, to fall back upon these papers’ 
purpose, came books and friends and travel into the foremost 
place. 

Travel came back last. For a few years I thought that I 
should never travel again. The record seemed to be all lost time: 
a counting-up of many sums of valuable coin, haply much 
wanted in these after days of yeravova (that metamorphosis of 
thought which has been ill translated into Repentance), wasted 
upon an infinite sameness of loafing and lounging, of landing- 
place and watering-place, and upon infinite varieties of self- 
inflicted weariness. All the dissolving views of city and continent 
seemed seen through the coloured glasses through which Niagara 
or Schaffhausen present themselves to the tourist curious in such 
idlenesses ; a perpetual tumble of unpurposed water, artificed 
into different hues painted from shifting points of self, yellow 
with hypochondria, green with envy, or blue with boredom. But 
it came to pass about this time that I found myself not destined, 
as I had become quite convinced I was, to spend the rest of my 
days in my own company. Such convictions among men some- 
times disappear with a rapidity worthy of their foolishness; and 
so it was provided, thank God for it, for me. And it came to 
pass further that I found myself called upon by that superior 
pressure which the same foolishness of man sometimes takes vain 
pleasure in denying, but submits to out of very cheerfulness of 
love, to go a-travelling when I had said I would not. I had 
grown into my new books and new and old friends, and new home 
and new quiet, and I feared to be bored. No need for the fear ; 
for out of the changed purpose of a changed life had grown 
changed views of everything. The mighty world of God, studded 
so gem-like with the wonder-works of man, was quite another 
thing when Jooked upon with the new eyes of a new reverence, 
from without instead of from within, as by Him and not as for 
me. And—still with that unconscious digging-out of the 
humours of mankind to which I have pleaded as my weakness, 
but with observation and comparison cultivated and multiplied 
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indeed—I that had aforetime so succeeded in boring one person 
over it, found in travel quite a Paradise for two. It must have 
been out of shyness begotten of the novelty of the situation, 
surely, that for such readers of my old friend the ‘Spectator’ as 
may not have quite forgotten us, I felt that my companion and 
myself must voyage incognito, and stammered out our two first 
experiences of the world abroad under the diffident disguise of 
“ Balbus.” 

Have I grown confident with time? or is it that masks seem 
foolish wearing where there is nothing atall to hide? In any case 
so it is that I proposed to entrust to the mercies of Mr. Bentley’s 
‘Bar’ the little papers which have risen out of the thoughts 
suggested by a recent wandering within the enchanted circle of 
Italy. Enchanted always, especially when, as on this last ex- 
cursion of ours, the centre of the target is Florence the Beautiful, 
whose spell upon the English literary spirit has been as great as 
undefinable, from the immemorial of Time. The records of the 
English writers whom she has attracted are written down in 
letters of print and tablets of stone, for the reading of him that 
runs. Mrs. Browning, first and best of English poetesses, and, at 
least I must think, with but little to envy in the minds of the 
best of singers masculine ; Landor, the massive and the scholarly, 
though too Pierian to be much in touch with any but a very 
limited audience (my thanks to you, Mr. Colvin, by the way, for 
one of the best and most sympathetic essays of the curiously 
unbalanced Morley series) ; Arthur Clough, taken indigus #vi in the 
flowering of a wealthy promise—speak to us of the literary 
aspirations buried there, while the pens of half the poets, the 
Miltons and Byrons and Shelleys and Swinburnes, with Ruskin 
and Hawthorne and George Eliot to add their wealth of prose, 
have found again and again new pasturage on that imaging field. 
I suppose I ought to add the mighty name of Rogers, out of 
respect to tradition. But I protest. Poetry in prose is adorable ; 
but prose in poetry is not. And if ever man cut up the baldest 
guide-book into ten-syllable lines of rhymeless metre, and called 
it poetry, it was that man. Murray and Bedeker, collaborating, 
could scarcely beat this : 


“Of all the fairest cities of the earth 
None is so fair as Florence. Tis a gem 
Of purest ray: and what a light broke forth 
When it emerged from darkness. Search within, 
Without; all is enchantment. "Tis the past 
Contending with the present.” So it is. 


The final clause is my own, but follows naturally. I would 
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blank verse you so eight years together, dinners and suppers and 
sleeping hours excepted. Rogers’s Italy indeed, poor bard! 
Assuredly it is no man’s Italy else. It must I think have been 
the ghost of Rogers that indited a blank verse tragedy called 
‘Robespierre, which I once heard at Drury Lane (as far as I 
remember, even the prompter only heard it once), whereof I still 
recall two lines : 


“He never spoke, except when spoken to.” 


And again, 
“ Whose name, for obvious reasons, we suppress.” 


Rogers’s Italy abounds in flights like these. May I with 
hesitation add to these votaries of Florence one living name, if 
only in token of my personal sense of much courtesy and kindness 
received, and of the pleasures of a vivid intercourse with a bright 
and elastic mind? It is that of a lady who has been much mis- 
handled of English critics, in right of certain salient peculiarities 
which can easily be treated so, but has somehow fared none the 
worse for it. It happens that the gift of prose description is a 
very rare gift, which needs cultivation, and is only to be cultivated 
by one into whose composition something of the poet’s tempera- 
ment has largely entered. I seem to know but of few pens which 
can vie for picturesqueness without effort, in power of seizing upon 
the shifting colour and harmonies of the meridian life, with that 
of hers who writes as Ouida. Let me quote what suggests itself 
to me as an odd contrast to the prose of Rogers’s very conscious 
blank verse, in some quite unintentional rhythms of the unconscious 
kind into which pens like hers so often fall, which close a beautiful 
still-life picture of the starry Galileo’s tower, from the story of 
‘ Pascarel.’ A monosyllable left out, and another put in, supply 
all the change necessary : 


“Tt is as closely girt with blossoming boughs 
And tulip-crimsoned grasses now as then, 
¥ - Ms ” when, from its roof 
In the still midnight of the far-off time, 
Its master read the secrets of the stars.” 


I take off my hat with respect to the author of ‘ Pascarel,’ and in 
remembrance of the quaint old-world villa with its arched and 
open rooms and grey, terraced steps, where a chorus of very white 
and conversational dogs, groomed into irresistible glossiness, 
gives you pronounced but friendly welcome to the lovely house, 
and the monastic garden’s luxuriant overgrowth beyond. Some 
space southward of Arno, green in the fine seasons and yellow in 
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the storms, taking the tint just beforehand after the fashion of 
Nature’s many barometers, the house faces fairly the snow-capped 
boundaries of the farther side, and the beautiful line of hills 
declining slowly to the west from villa-dotted Fiesole and the 
distant Vallombrosa wraiths, whichiare such a magnet to the eye 
that looks on them from the higher vantage-ground farther east, 
as a far point in the incomparable panorama seen from Galileo’s 
tower. Vallombrosa! Arno! Fiesole! Why, the very names are 
poems if the things were not, and raise at times an almost irritated 
sense of yearning in the mind which has nursed them into a 
picture of its own. It is remorseless in its fascinations, the Tuscan 
city—in its associations past and present, in its magic varieties of 
history and art, with stones that prate of Savonarola, and walls 
that breathe of Fra Angelico, and—well, blank. No wonder that 
generations and generations of British ink-bottles have dashed 
themselves to pieces—and will dash—against those tyrant- 
memories in vain. 

For here is another of us going off at a tangent, who had set 
before himself and his readers the humbler purpose of describing 
some of the mere oddities of travel, and was just now interviewing 
(though without professional intention) Ouida and her dogs. 
What did we talk about, the dogs included, who took large share 
in the discourse, and bade their visitors good-bye with a vociferous 
God-speed which spoke of mutual cordiality? Well, we were all 
English—except the dogs who were Italian, but cosmopolitan in 
the matter of bark—and it is a grave fact that at our various 
meetings, when Literature and Art should have absorbed the 
thoughts of sympathetic souls, the unexpected had its usual way, 
and we mostly discussed the weather. But it was from a high 
point of view which exercises me. Is it ever really fine in Italy 
for three days together? or are those blue skies and fantastic 
heats the fabrics of a well-traditioned dream? Years ago when 
touring first was, and faltered on its baby-steps in the nearer 
neighbourhoods, a British Columbus discovered the Rhine, and 
returning to his home-staying friends, reported it as a very 
miracle of beauty. The tradition spread and lives, in spite of 
the fact that the outward-bound traveller now hurries by it as 
fast as he can, wondering what perverse imagination twisted the 
two rather pretty sweeps of water which lie by Rolandseck and 
by St. Goar, into the vision of a beautiful tourist country. There 
are fair enough spots to be found among the inlying valleys, but 
—the banks of the Rhine! They are but as an ill-favoured alley 
to lead out to Nature’s playgrounds in the beyond. Some such 
squire it was, surely, who, when the baby-feet had grown firmer 
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of hold and broad enough to cross mountains, came home to sing 
about the Italian blue to a public perversely weary of the soft 
English hues, and wanting something more definite, public-like, 
as being what it had not got. It craved for fevers and mosquitoes, 
and for thin wines, and has gone on ever since in seasons of bad 
weather singing one credulous pean, How fine it must be in 
Italy! Well, when it is fine in Italy, it is, very. When it is 
blue, it is blue. And when it is hot, it is—well, hotter! But 
woe to the believer who goes there unarmed with wraps, or with 
the Italian national costume of the macintosh and umbrella. 
Better for that man not to have been born, than to get so very 
wet. For at last I resolutely decline to believe that after a 
quarter of a century of periodical Italian travel at all times of 
the year, I am The Man of Exceptional Seasons in that land 
alone. It simply cannot be. I do not count myself an unfortu- 
nate man in other matters, and have had my share of fine weather 
elsewhere. Indeed in this but half-valued seaside town of Sun- 
bourne, where my lines have for some years been cast, it appears 
to me practically that it never rains at all, and that the atmo- 
sphere is a standing marvel of pure transparency. 

When I go to Italy, I have to come back here for the sun. And 
at last in Florence, having in a moment of madness—and on my 
host’s assurance that, being Florence and May, it could not 
possibly rain that day—left the said national dress at home, I 
found myself dodging about in corners and arches to avoid the 
pour, amongst a lightly-clad and head-kerchiefed population 
making believe that it was fine ; apparently an amiable delusion 
in which they spend half their lives. And then and there I was 
seized with the unpleasant fancy that I was under a sort of 
unholy charm in the matter of Italy, and that when it was fine 
there for everybody else, it was wet for me alone. Could such a 
wild weird be? The shilling book had just blossomed in England, 
and I said, Here is a plot for a shilling ; I will write it when I 
get home. Alas! I had reckoned without my country, always in 
extremes. When I did get home, the first railway bookstall was 
enough for me. It was all shilling-books, all selling much alike, 
good, bad, and indifferent; it was not the author or the contents 
that mattered, it was the shilling books that are no books, because 
not fit to bind. HowI envy those French and German fellows, 
with their paper books well got up for binding, sold for the just 
and equitable three francs or so, which are what a bindable book 
should bear. With us, say thirty-one-and-six or a shilling, and 
make your choice. Whether the shilling flood will succeed in 
“smashing the Muhdi ”—I speak as a fool—I know not. If it be 
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so, yet bragless let it be; for, as far as any art in the matter is 
concerned, it is but to leap from Scylla into Charybdis. Verily it 
must be harder for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for 
a writer in England to win an honest and level literary reputation, 
with a fair sale at a fair price. It is all rockets, or the sticks 
thereof. 

This has not much to do with the weather, expect as a shilling- 
book illustration of the maxim that it never rains but it pours. 
That maxim might be applied to Italy, by the way, repunctuated 
thus—“It never rains. But it pours.” Goodness! how it can 
rain. From childhood’s hour it has been so with me. As a 
youngster I was wintering once in Nice, and bitter were the sleet 
and snow, when a native (under the national delusion) comforted 
me by saying that Nice had known no such winter for ten years. 
Mildly I told him that I felt sure of it; for that I happened to 
have been there the winter before too, and that I had then been 
assured there had been no such season as that for fifteen. 

Later comes a blurred memory of an Easter in Rome, with a 
wild night drive to catch a view of the Colosseum in an interval of 
days of storm; shivering beggars in rags making believe on the 
steps of the Piazza di Spagna, sleet and hail sweeping us from the 
pavements, and Tiber tossing down his torrent that yellow mane 
of his, in style to send fifty Horatiuses, and their bridges, battle- 
ment and plank, and pier and all, headlong to the sea. And over 
it all Rain—Rain—Rain. Yet another few seasons, and it was 
Nice again, and May, and the year was 74; and among some old 
verses of mine I lay my hand upon a parody so apposite that, 
though printed, I crave leave to reproduce it here, as a cry of the 
heart that would not be denied : 


“The town of Nice! the town of Nice! 
Where once mosquitoes buzzed and stung 
And never gave man any peace, 
The whole year round, when he was young! 
Eternal winter chills it yet; 
It’s always cold, and mostly wet. 


Lord Brougham sat on the rocky brow 
Which looks on sea-girt Cannes, 1 wis; 

But wouldn’t like to sit there now, 
Unless ’twere warmer than it is. 

I went to Cannes the other day, 

But found it much too damp to stay. 


The mountains look on Monaco, 
And Monaco looks on the sea; 
And, playing there some hours ago, 

I meant to win enormously ; 
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But, though my need of coin was bad, 
I lost the little that I had. 


Ye have the Southern charges yet! 
Where is the Southern climate gone? 
Of two such blessings, why forget 
The cheaper and the better one? 
My weekly bill my wrath inspires ; 
Think ye I meant to pay for fires? 
Why should I stay? no worse art thou, 
My country! On the genial shore 
The local east winds whistle now, 
The local fogs spread more and more; 
But in the sunny South the weather 
Beats all you know of put together. 


I cannot eat—I cannot sleep— 

The waves are not so blue as I; 
Indeed, the waters of the deep 

Are dirty brown, and so’s the sky. 
I get dyspepsia when I dine— 
Oh, dash that pint of country wine!” 


How I remember that tour! The friends with whom I was 
travelling and I—when we had donkey-ridden and picnicked away 
an out of season month at the dear old Chauvain that then was, 
concert-making amongst ourselves, and even improvising thea- 
tricals for the quality left, some six in number—did not find the 
weather propitious enough to make a further start till June, in 
whose first week came such a tremendous burst of the tropics that 
at once we made our way through Milan to the top of Generoso, 
where there was nothing but a small inn, the seed of the present 
caravanserai, to take some breath. For two things I chiefly 
remember it. First, that being sleepless and ill, I went to a chemist 
of Como, on my way, to ask for a dose of twenty grains of chloral 
to take with me. “C'est une forte dose,” quoth he behind his 
spectacles in Italian-French, looking at mecuriously. I told him 
that I was accustomed to it; so said he, ‘Oh very well, if you 
like it,” shrugged his shoulders and muttered something about 
“ Anglais,” and made it up. One night I took it, or most of it, at 
a gulp—was then and there seized with Vesuvian sensations of 
liquid fire, my head whirling about me like a cataract—became at 
once violently and terribly ill, my throat the while feeling very 
much, I should think, what the Vesuvian crater must feel during 
an eruption—and then fell back, dressed, upon my bed in a dead 
sleep. I woke in a stupid state some fifteen hours afterwards, 
alive, but with a revelation in headaches. We examined into the 
situation. My friend had translated grains into grammes—that’s 
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all! And asa gramme means fifteen grains, my dose was three 
hundred. From which I would conclude that it is dangerous to 
play with chloral. However, I survived—survived in order that 
a friend in after years might in a festive moment, under the alias 
of a parting glass of whisky and potash, induce me to toss down 
my throat, neat and entire (quite innocently on his part, of course, 
through a small-hour error in corks), a tumbler of “ the craytur” 
—Vesuvius’s much as before—and methylated spirits. It was not 
a good drink. And I can only conclude from all this that I was 
not born to be poisoned. Secondly—for we have digressed again 
and this is to the point—I remember Generoso, because a day or 
two after we mounted the Italian climate amused itself again 
(for the first time in living memory of course—since the year 
before)-—plunged headlong into frost and snow, lightning and 
thunder and hail-storm, which broke into little pieces the mighty 
glass arcades of modern Milan, and wrenched its baby iron into 
corkscrews, and huddled us hapless Generosians into what blankets 
and fireplaces there were. Nay! but it was cold in Como in that 
month of June! The Man of the Exceptional Season, again. Yet 
there were other people there. And often have I thought since 
how much subsequent illness might have been spared me if I had 
taken the advice of the excellent M. Pasta, doctor as well as 
owner of the place—thrown away the chloral-bottles and other 
civilized aberrations, and taken up a hod and mortar to help in 
the building of his new hotel. He offered me an engagement if I 
would, observing that I should soon find weather a very indifferent 
matter to me. It may be that I thought I should be rid of 
weather then, in a way which he meant not. But a course of 
violent de-civilization, I suspect, might do wonders for us some- 
times if we tried. As it is, the most we mostly do is to travel 
and take our caste-foolishnesses with us, on yachts or on mountains, 
by moors, or table-d'hétes. 

It was just after this time that the period of effacement and 
hibernation came upon me of which I wrote at the beginning. 
Perhaps it was the chloral—perhaps the shunning of the hod. 
But it took me a long time to revive, that the change of which 
I have spoken might come over me. It was eight years later 
full, when, with her whom I have called Mrs. Balbus, I first 
visited my Italy by my new lights again, to find the spell un- 
broken. In hesitating pages I ventured to describe the experience 
for the ‘Spectator’s’ readers. It was high autumn, when all 
should have been well; but we were driven from Switzerland to 
Maggiore, for lack of seeing mountains—from Maggiore to Venice, 
for lack of seeing sun—and finally from Venice in homeward 
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despair, for lack of seeing anything. <A perpetual atmosphere of 
Hampstead Heath upon Lord Mayor’s Day brooded over the 
sunny South. For me it always did; and we rushed back in un- 
drawn rein of despair at last, to meet the sun at Sunbourne, 
English and supreme. For the which may I be forgiven. 

This year, we went again. It was not to be avoided, reader, 
and there let my growlings end. Honestly, I believe an amazing 
amount of nonsense to be talked about Italian skies and at- 
mospheres, for no very clear purpose, but to discourage us towards 
our own natural and healthy air. It is without the semblance of 
affectation that I say, that in this present year the experience 
was much the same. East wind as we left London and rattled 
through Paris; the promise of a warm meridian—this was towards 
April’s end—as we passed Avignon in early morning and drank 
the welcome coffee at Marseilles. Shifting lights and shades over 
the curves of the Mediterranean coast, with one side of the 
heavens shining in the promise of the coming—the other darken- 
ing with the reflex of the past—and the train bringing us late 
into Anglo-Franco-Italian Cannes, to hotels great in comforts and 
greater yet in charges, where the three unblending nations seem 
to have blended for once into an odd and raceless whole, under a 
sort of shadow of the historic nose of Brougham. So, after a 
pause of renovation, to visit together scenes known to us sepa- 
rately both, when unknown to each other, yet at coincidence of 
date; very beautiful, though cold out of the sun and slightly 
raining; the snow lying lightly on the neighbouring Alps. 
Carried by a friend to a fourth-floor room—by a new patent lift 
requiring to be climbed out of—in the new and far-looking 
California Hotel, with prospect to be matched but rarely. The 
next day round the Vallombrosa gardens, hospitably open to 
who will. Pine and palm, cactus and araucaria, camellia and 
cineraria, and rose and guelder-rose, in sudden burst of meridian 
profusion which is the true test of climatic change. Croix des 
Gardes, cathedral, and observatory, and by evening Nice 
again. 

Poor old Chauvain! Iasked for it, to be repulsed with scorn ; to 
be carried in an omnibus to its phoenix, to something called an 
International or a Universal or a Stupendous now; vulgar and 
tawdry and impossibly dear, with a gentleman to inform us that 
“nobody enters here under fourteen shillings a night.” Con- 
sidering that the prospect of the poor old Paglione has been replaced 
by a dreadful municipal building built on top of it for the musical 
entertainment of the citizens—five of whom, we two included, were 
present with a full band that night—we consented not, but fled ; 
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and found a homely housing by the sea-break of the old 
Ponchettes. 

To Monte-Carlo, day proving gloomy and—lItalian. An out-of- 
season saloon full of seedy and commonplace demireps, who might 
have been an awful warning to their more fashionable sisters and 
brethren of a month or two before—with those terrible lack-lustre 
faces as of persons overate with buns— 


“No growth of moor or coppice, 
Of heather-flower or vine— 
But bloomless buds of poppies, 
Green grapes of Proserpine; 
Pale beds of blowing rushes, 
Where no flower blooms or blushes 
Save this, whereout she crushes 
For dead men deadly wine.” 


I quote from Swinburne and from memory—so forgive me, and 
on, please. The place and the faces are to me unaffectedly 
horrible. On to true Italian Genoa in rain and gloom; no 
glimpse of sun since Monday; and the next day, as my diary 
reminds me, Erebus continued. But mighty glimpses of mighty 
palaces and strange historic wealth, beautiful Guidos and princely 
Holbeins, and before all things Italy. For I have growled my 
growl, and Italy will not care much. Supreme in inaccessible 
empire of undying beauty—overmastering, godlike—the same. I 
was again in Italy. 


(To be continued.) 
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Cwo Fortunes. 


(From the French of Coppi.) 








Two sisters with their arms entwined, there stand 





Before a fortune-teller, bowed with age, 
Who slowly turns with feeble, faltering hand 
The cards prophetic, like a mystic page. 


One dark, one fair, and both fresh as the morn; 
One like the flower which blooms in Autumn late, 

The other like to Spring’s pale, sad first-born, 

Together there they wait to learn their fate. 








“Tn life, alas! I see no joy for thee,” 
The gipsy said to her, the dark-eyed maid ; 
“Tell me, I pray, will he at least love me?” 


“ Yes.”—“ That alone is happiness,” she said. 


“Love on thy heart shall shed no gladdening ray,” 
The gipsy said to her with snow-white brow; 

“Shall I love him at least, tell me, I pray.” 

“ Yes.”—“Then for me that will be bliss enow.” 
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Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


AvuTHor or ‘ PatricrA KEMBALL,’ ‘THe ATONEMENT OF LEAM DunDAs,’ 
‘Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTOPHER KIRKLAND, ETC. 





Cuapter IX. 
THE THIN END OF THE WEDGE. 


Mrs. Gayswortuy and her daughter Octavia were in their own 
way features in the society of Beaton Brows. People whose 
general health was superb, they were subject to spasmodic 
attacks of obscure bronchitis which obliged them to let their 
pretty little place, Laburnam Lodge, and go off for the winter to 
Paris or Rome, Berlin or Florence, where they broke new ground, 
saw men and things, lived cheaply, saved money, and according to 
their own account had innumerable offers of marriage from men 
in high position and of shining fortunes; offers refused at the 
eleventh hour because mamma would not leave her daughter, or 
the daughter would not leave mamma. To all of which stories 
Beaton Brows answered in the words of Mr. Burchell, when 
Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs talked of Sir Tomkyn, 
and Lady Blarney answered back with Jernigan. 

These two ladies were not adventuresses, inasmuch as their 
inherited condition was beyond dispute. Mrs. Gaysworthy was 
the daughter of a minor magnate who had drunk himself to 
death, and the widow of a monkey-faced admiral who had never 
learned to spell. Hence they were beyond the shafts of the 
sceptical at home, if not beyond the sneers of the censorious. 
But also, those who met them abroad, where their credentials 
were only self-endorsed, were not to be condemned if they classed 
a among the doubtful, and gave mother and daughter a wide 

erth. 

Travelled women of the world as they were, they naturally 
leaned to the adoption of social novelties. For nothing is assumed 
to break down the stone walls of prejudice, or to enrich the 
sterile sympathies, so much as a few months’ sojourn among 
foreign peoples, whose language you only half understand, and 
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with whom, in their home, or political life you never come in 
contact. This is analogous with the habit some have of stocking 
their libraries with books they never read; as if knowledge 
oozed out through the covers, and looking at the titles gave you 
the contents. Acting then on this catholicity of acceptance, 
Mrs. and Miss Gaysworthy held out the right hand of fellowship 
to the Carews, almost oppressive in its friendliness, after the 
first bitter little word at Mrs. Arrol’s had satisfied the sentiment 
of caution. If the mantle they threw round them was rather thin 
against the wind and short in the quarters, it was the best they 
had ; which is all that the most exacting can demand, or that “la 
plus jolie fille du monde” can give. 

They would hear of no demurrers in re Paston Carew; and in 
their court the counsel for the prosecution was disbarred. They 
made a pet of the daughter, with whom they leapt at as bound 
into terms of verbal familiarity and apparent intimacy ; and they 
behaved with the most charming deference to the father. They 
refused to believe any gossip which showed the latter in a lurid 
light or unpleasant proportions ; and they had a euphemism for 
every ugly blot imputed. They acted out to perfection the fine old 
lesson on charity; and Beaton Brows would have done well to 
have followed these two “ prancing Kates,” as Mr. Arrol called 
them, into that sublime region where all things are hoped and no 
evil is thought, and where they bore aloft the Carew flag blazoned 
according to their fancy. They went beyond even gentle Mrs. 
Ellacombe in their breadth of Christian generosity ; and Octavia 
one day rebuked by implication that loving soul by saying to her, 
in the manner of a reproach, how far better was the fertile 
warmth of charity than the dryness of unfriendliness—how much 
nobler the attitude of truth than that of suspicion. And to play 
censor on the score of uncharity to Mrs. Ellacombe, was a new 
sensation to Octavia ; and one she enjoyed. 

Their attentions set Paston thinking. What did they want 
from him? Money—of course. It was one of his fixed ideas 
that all men and women did want money from him. He did not 
believe in disinterested affection; neither from men nor dogs. 
When the former flatter you they are thinking of your banker’s 
book or your dinners; when the latter lick your hand they are 
asking for meat or sugar. JDisinterested affection was a fable 
on a par with the fairy tales of his childhood—or the gold given 
by Riibezahl over night, which is turned to dead leaves by the 
morning. The deference of these two ladies to his opinion— 
their confidences—their simplicity of ignorance when they asked 
his advice on sound investments, lawyers’ fees, will-making, and 
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legacy duties—their air of well-bred admiration, of feminine 
respect and tender-voiced obedience—what did it all mean? As 
vain as the average man is, Paston was yet not one to be caught, 
like the Dokos, by a bit of looking-glass reflecting himself; and 
“Come, live with me and be my love,” whistled on a reed pipe 
from among the limed twigs, was no siren’s song against which 
he had to stop his ears with wax. He listened—gravely, 
courteously, with his best air—to all that these veteran soldiers of 
fortune had to say; and gave them the advice he thought they 
wanted him to give. But they never got an inch nearer. They 
were just where they were when they first sat down before the 
place and invested the stronghold—which of a truth they were not 
the Vaubans to reduce ! 

As for Yetta—the affection professed for her was not marvellous, 
seeing what a pearl of price she was. But here again—might 
not a scantling of Gaysworthy hay be turned, with good manage- 
ment, under her sweet sunshine? To be the intermediaries of 
her marriage—so far as English women of good birth can play 
the part of the old Roman conciliatrix—would certainly eventuate 
in a few presents not to be despised by those whese margin was 
notoriously skimped, and whose gold pieces jingled in dolorous 
paucity. Even here the sky was not wholly clear; and among 
the flowers grew the weeds. 

Meanwhile Paston noted, with those deep-set hawk-like eyes of 
his—which he could make at will so like the eyes of a fish—the 
curious differences of tint and texture in Octavia’s hair, and where 
the faded roots accused of artful dyes such lengths as were 
indubitably her own among the lustrous coils. He understood 
too all about Mrs. Gaysworthy’s crimped black wig as well as 
she herself; and could have given both mother and daughter 
lessons on the art of laying on delicate flesh tints and effective 
rings about the eyes. He saw through every little artifice by 
which these unconquerable warriors sought to beat off the forces 
of old Time; and seeing this he was doubly fortified against the 
seductions which bid so boldly for his good graces. 

He never let it be divined that he saw—that he suspected. 
He was, as has been said, the soul of grave attention—the 
very incarnation of quiet, dry, reserved courtesy. He accepted 
the post of friendly adviser and general referee offered to him, 
and did not ask how it was that Mrs. Gaysworthy—just sixty 
years of age, and an inhabitant of Beaton Brows for two-thirds 
that time—had no one among her old friends to give her a word 
of manly counsel, but was fain to turn to him, the latest comer. 
His quiescence deceived them more than their deference blinded 
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him. Experienced manipulators as they were, they had not 
learned the difference between smoothness and plasticity, and 
continually repeated the same blunder. 

When Mrs. Gaysworthy said, with a light laugh, to dear Babs, 
as she called Octavia, “I do really think that foolish Paston 
Carew is falling in love with you, ducky,” the heart of poor dear 
Babs gave a bound which brought a colour into her face, brighter 
than that which the hare’s foot had left, as she laughed back in 
return: “ How silly you are, darling! You think every one is in 
love with me! ”—wishing, oh, how devoutly! that the thread- 
bare illusion would prove indeed this time a solid and incontest- 
able fact. 

Forty years of age by the parish register, and still empty- 
handed! Poor Babs! And a mother only sixty, and looking 
almost as young as herself, in her black crimped wig, well- 
ruddled cheeks, a waist not over twenty-three inches, a body 
as slim as a weasel’s, and boots and gloves as trim as if she had 
been a maiden in her teens! 

“Tf mamma did but look older and was more matronly in her 
manner!” thought Octavia, in her bitter hours, when one of those 
numerous card-houses, so patiently built up and tenderly guarded, 
had newly fallen into chaos. There would have been more 
chance of a successful landing with a mother whose own nets 
had vanished into the wreck of the past. But what chance 
could a girl have when that mother has been prettier to begin 
with, and now dresses as youthfully as herself—is every whit as 
attractive, and may be any day her rival? It was all very well 
to say: “That foolish Paston Carew is falling in love with you,” 
between themselves ; but if it was the other way ?—if mamma 
only dangled the shell and all the while was quietly eating the 
kernel ? 

To do Octavia justice however, she hid all show of disappoint- 
ment as carefully as she caulked over that fine cross-hatching 
engraved by the Destroyer across her fair skin. She kept her 
griefs sacredly to herself. She knew that bitter thoughts sour 
the temper, and that a sour temper furrows the face. Hence she 
heroically banished her little imps one by one, and unclasped their 
sooty fingers when they tried to clutch at her heart-strings. She 
was persistently gay, good-humoured, smiling, social, energetic, 
complaisant ; while keeping a sharp look-out for the husband who 
never came, and stalking every likely quarry with a skill which 
deserved better success. And the only satisfaction she ever 
allowed herself was in uncomfortable speeches said in the naivest 
and nicest way possible, wherein she splashed hot water into the 
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faces of her friends under the guise of pelting them with rose- 
leaves. 

Never committing the vulgar error of showing herself jealous 
of younger girls, Octavia Gaysworthy was the patroness and good 
fairy of the smiling generation, to whom she gave opportunities 
not always approved of by the parents. Especially was she 
wishful to be the fairy godmother to Yetta Carew. She posed 
as that dear motherless darling’s nearest friend, and spoke of 
her with the sweetest feeling and most sympathetic interest. 
Mrs. Gaysworthy seconded her daughter, and told Yetta over and 
over again to look on Laburnam Lodge as much her home as 
Mock-Beggar itself. But Paston laid his narrow fingers in among 
those rose-coloured threads, and prevented the close knots sought 
to be tied. He was glad that Yetta should be courted by 
the residents, but he did not affect the Gaysworthy mantle. 
Nor did the girl herself. Their affection embarrassed her by its 
very exaggeration ; and she did not like the paint, nor the dye, 
nor the black lines round the eyelids put on with a brush broader 
than Nature’s. But to all this gentle repulsion, both Babs and 
her mother were as blind as two fluffy brown owls, brought from 
the shade of the ivy and set in the glare of the noonday. Things 
were eminently satisfactory, according to their estimate, and 
going as fast as was decent or desirable; and “that foolish 
Paston Carew is falling in love with you” was the Mesopotamia 
which made glad their hearts and light their souls. 

The season for tennis-parties had long since begun, and the 
sunshine set young blood a-glowing merrily wherever there was 
a chance of an hour’s flirtation or an afternoon’s excitement. 
Among others, the Gaysworthys sent out invitations for a garden- 
party, where the Carews were of course invited with the rest. 
The Clintons also were asked. The two young men were at 
the Hall, and the girls had begun to go out to the more modest 
order of day amusements; though Lady Jane still limited herself 
to morning calls, and French Clinton made his bricks and mortar 
the excuse for avoiding even these. Wherefore, when the invita- 
tion came from Laburnam Lodge for a garden-party, with “tennis ” 
in small type in the corner, the two young men and all four girls 
accepted it, and the last were really glad of the diversion. Poor 
dear Babs and that silly old mother of hers were “awful fun” in 
their vocabulary ; and disuse like distance had lent its own en- 
chantment. Besides, there had been a certain fluttering of the 
Clinton dovecot on the question of the Carews. Would they be 
there? and if they were, what was to be the attitude? 

“Strict neutrality,” said Lady Jane. 
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“Tf the fellow presumes, give him a facer,” said French. 

No one spoke of Yetta. The main factor in the great sum, it 
belonged to the shortsightedness of the hour to ignore her 
altogether. 

“TI wonder who it is now?” said Maurice to his brother, as 
they dashed along the roads in the smart American buggy they 
had set up as a perennial marvel to the “yokels.” “I should 
think she has cashiered old Standish by now. She must have 
found him not worth powder and shot.” 

FitzGeorge Standish had of course been one of the deer craftily 
stalked by mother and daughter in times past. He had sniffed 
the scent, and sheltered himself under Elsie Arrol’s skirts—as 
we know—where at least were no limed twigs and no hooked 
burrs that could never be detached. 

“We shall soon see. Babs must have some one to keep her 
hand in, poor old girl!” laughed Lanfrey. 

“They are a contemptible couple,” said Maurice, with unneces- 
sary bitterness. “It is something to pay for our position in 
the place that we have to associate with such cattle!” 

“But they are kind-hearted if they are silly,” said Lanfrey. 
* And as for their husband-hunting—they might do worse.” 

“ And better,” said Maurice. 

“ And better,” echoed his brother. 

All the available society at Beaton Brows had assembled on 
the lawn at Laburnam Lodge when the two brothers drove up. 
Their own four sisters in black splashed with white, like bald 
places in the stuff; pretty little Mrs. Arrol done up to look like 
Elaine, and not higher than Cicely’s milking-pail ; Mrs. Ellacombe 
reminding one somehow of moonlight and soft swan’s-down, of a 
pearl slightly discoloured by age, of a rose full-blown but not yet 
shattered, faded if you will, but still fragrant and in its own way 
beautiful; the Harcourts—he lisping, sarcastic, suave, pedantic, 
flattering and scarifying in one—and she mildly aggressive and 
in impartial opposition to all around; FitzGeorge Standish, 
twisted into his usual Byzantine attitude, standing near Elsie 
Arrol, but looking wistfully towards the drawing-room window— 
watching and waiting for whom ?—Frank Harcourt, the rector’s 
only son, a big bumbling young fellow with lint-white hair, a 
skin that tanned red, and as awkward as a mastiff puppy or 
nestling cuckoo; other boys and girls and young married couples 
in smart tennis costumes, and of no value to our story—all were 
there; while Lady Dayman, sitting near her miserable little 
marital atomy, made eyes over the top of her fan to the com- 
mandant, whose hatchet-faced wife—the mother of thousands as 
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she was familiarly called in the regiment—looked on at a distance, 
with the feeling of one who knows that she is booked for a new 
attack of an old disease. 

Then came in among the rest the two young Clintons, to be 
received with supreme honour as belonged to their state and 
long seclusion. Presently there drove along the lane, from which 
the garden was separated by a low laurestinus hedge, the Carew 
phaeton—dark blue and silver, but not wholly fresh—with its 
pair of thoroughbreds which had seen their best days—the whole 
turn-out in perfectly good taste, but not bearing close looking 
into ; and in a few moments Paston Carew and his daughter came 
through the open window of the drawing-room, and so by the 
verandah on to the lawn. 

The two young men turned to look at the new-comers—Maurice 
with patent scorn; Lanfrey with less hostility but with no 
friendliness. In his turn Paston looked full at them with that 
dull fishy stare which made his dark face as inscrutable as that 
of the Sphinx; while Yetta glanced at them with the natural 
curiosity of a girl for the first time brought into personal contact 
with the two young notabilities of the neighbourhood—a glance 
which expressed interest, shyness, yet no acknowledged cause for 
fear—just as any girl would naturally feel. 

Brothers as they were, these two young men were intrinsically 
different, in spite of that family likeness which sometimes ac- 
centuates rather than reconciles differences. Maurice, the elder, 
but little above the average height, clean-limbed and firmly knit, 
was one of those light weights whose nerves are of steel and 
whose muscles are iron-bound. His eyes were of that cold light 
blue which grows dark with passion, but never soft with love. 
His thin-lipped mouth, compressed, cruel and sensual as well, 
was, happily for him, concealed by a drooping golden moustache, 
beneath which his white and pointed teeth glistened like 
pearls; his chin was resolute and well formed; his hands and 
feet were as small as an Italian’s. He had the erect carriage of a 
military man, was well set up, and had evidently been well 
handled. In character, he was sarcastic, insolent and haughty. 
He was Clinton of Clinton Hall—the elder son and heir apparent ; 
and outside the barrack-yard and his superior officers, he owned 
no man as his master and but few as his equals. He was one 
whose whole bearing suggested war when it did not compel 
submission. Handsome, well-born, resolute, self-confident, he was 
his own lawgiver, and sought to be the ruler over others; and 
those who refused his autocracy had to fight it out with him— 
generally to their own discomfiture. Save his own immediate 
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family, it is doubtful if one human being really loved him. Even 
the women, who were taken by his fine bearing and handsome 
face, were repelled by his pride and chilled by his selfishness ; 
for the love he offered was but selfishness disguised by passion, 
and the love he asked for was eminently sacrifice. 

Lanfrey was neither so fair nor so smart a man as his brother. 
He was taller, and less closely knit, with a more mobile face, 
a franker and a gentler manner. The cold light blue of his 
brother’s eyes was changed in his to a darker grey, which love 
made tender, and in which thought shone as with an inner light ; 
his lips had more generous curves, were redder in colour and fuller 
in form ; his skin was of a darker tint, while his face was paler ; 
and his hands and feet were larger, though as well formed. His 
brother’s short-cropped golden hair, which, in spite of the regula- 
tion shears, curled like a Greek athlete’s about his head, was 
warmed in Lanfrey’s to the true nut-brown where the gold has 
deepened into russet ; also, instead of being of the close-ringed 
kind, it was loose and flowing—waved, not curled. What was 
pride and the consciousness of personal supremacy in the one, 
seemed to be in the other self-respect and the consciousness of 
moral dignity. What was individual masterfulness in Maurice, 
was active energy of a larger kind in Lanfrey; where the one 
would dominate, the other sought to influence; where the one 
was the hardest and most rigid of the school which thinks all 
human life should be made to crystallise in its several classes, 
and the lower should be denied the power of developing into the 
higher, the other believed in the plasticity and moulding power 
of social forces, and would have nothing unalterable save the law 
of duty and the right. But the two were Clintons with all their 
divergence; and the pride of the Clintons was proverbial in the 
country. 

Such as they were, they watched with a strange feeling of 
foregone hostility the new possessor of Mock-Beggar and his 
daughter, as they came through the shadow of the verandah into 
the full sunshine of the lawn. That sunshine showed the furrowed, 
lean, and sphinx-like face of Paston, set like a flint and turned on 
them like a mask—a face which at once challenged and defied ; 
and then it showed the loveliness which itself made sunshine to 
those who looked, which seemed to fill the air with all those 
subtle fancies that create poetry and express themselves in 
song. Both brothers felt as men would who saw a goddess stand 
clear from the trees where they had thought to chase a satyr—who, 
brushing aside what looked like a withered leaf, caught in their 
hands a radiant butterfly. Her beauty sent the blood up into the 
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face of Maurice in one deep flush, which made him angry with 
himself to think that he could be so moved by Paston Carew’s 
daughter. Over Lanfrey came a sudden spasm of regret to think 
that they and this girl should be natural foes—never to meet in 
friendship—never to be aught but hostile—they and this girl, who 
brought with her the sense of poetry and music, and was as a 
goddess stepping out from the shadow into the sunshine. 

Then Octavia, who liked to do things her own way, after having 
kissed Yetta on both cheeks effusively, turning to the young men, 
said airily : 

“Captain Clinton, let me present you to Miss Carew. Mr. 
Lanfrey, this is Miss Carew, our new darling. Mr. Carew perhaps 
you know already, as he took Mock-Beggar of your father.” 

The three men looked at one another—Paston without the 
change of a feature, of a line; Maurice with a rush of scorn that 
almost broke the bounds; Lanfrey with a repugnance which he 
had to look at Yetta to conquer. It was the salute with bared 
weapons before the fight, the measuring of each other by eye of 
the wrestlers who have as the alternative of victory—ignominy 
and death. But the strange bit of irony that it was! This, the 
most important moment in the preparations for the future—this 
setting of the lists and introduction of the combatants—to have 
been brought about by the commonest and most vulgar of all who 
could have set their hands thereto! It is not only in nature 
that the roots of the fairest flowers are bound down with stones 
or buried in filth—that the most momentous results come about 
by the most insignificant agencies. History repeats the same law. 
In each man’s life lies the grain of mustard seed ; and the noblest 
are for ever acted on and manipulated by the basest. The poisoned 
arrow of a savage destroys the finest product of civilization ; and 
this personal introduction to the Clintons of Paston Carew and 
Yetta, by the mediumship of Octavia Gaysworthy, was an illus- 
tration of the law which gives influence to the mean and power 
to the weak. 


Cuartrr X. 
ACROSS THE NETS. 


THE introduction effected and her elf-arrow shot, Octavia said 
briskly : 

“Now let us go to the nets. Mr. Lanfrey, you and I will 
play against your brother and Miss Carew. We shall be beaten 
into fits, for the child plays like an angel, as she does everything, 
and I am only a clumsy little imp, as you know. But I should 
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like to play in the first sett you have with our new darling—if you 
will let me,” she added, in the coaxing accent which was one of 
her weapons of seduction. “Or shall I give you Amy Shillibeer, 
who is our champion player, and more worthy of you? Perhaps 
you ought to have Amy and not me!” 

‘No, no, Miss Gaysworthy, I will have you and no one else,” 
said Lanfrey good-naturedly. 

“ Will that suit you, dearie? ” asked Octavia of Yetta. ‘“ For of 
course your pleasure is to be thought of first ofall. Will you let me 
play with Mr. Lanfrey against you? I should so much like it!” 

“ Why, yes, of course, Miss Gaysworthy! Why not?” answered 
Yetta, embarrassed by being made the prize of the party, but all 
the same looking at this pink and white Octavia and the two 
young men with her frank smile—of which she did not know the 
value. 

Though she was ignorant of all cause for hostility, she was 
conscious that her father did not specially like the Clintons. But 
that was no reason why she should not be frank and debonnaire 
now that she had met them—why she should not include them in 
her smile—thinking to herself, as she took in Lanfrey by the 
way: “ How like that photograph of the young St. John the 
Baptist from Venice which Miss Price has in her drawing- 
room!”—and of Maurice: ‘What a handsome man, but what a 
disagreeable expression ! ” 

Yetta’s smile was one of those, so rare on English faces, which 
speak, as music speaks. From lips to eyes it stole like the flush 
of dawn from sky to earth, and seemed to make her whole face 
eloquent—as if she had sung the opening words of some glad 
hymn. Beautiful as she was in repose, when she smiled she was 
divine ; and the transformation from the tender seriousness that 
touched on sadness, which was the normal characteristic of that 
repose, to the wonderful radiance of this smile, was as complete 
as the sudden lighting up of a leafy garden sunk in the quiet 
shadows of the evening. 

It made Maurice draw a deep breath as he said to himself: “I 
would get that girl but for her cursed father;” but for the 
moment it checked Lanfrey’s breathing altogether. And then, 
with a sudden bounding of his heart, and a strange feeling of 
power and prevision of peace, he registered a vow that he would 
do what he could to heal the breach between their houses, and 
make his parents forgive the father that they might receive the 
daughter. It was a sacrifice of pride for her sake—the child of 
Paston Carew as she was; but she was too good to be branded by 
inherited hate—she was too lovely, too holy, to be included in 
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the sentence of ostracism recorded against her house. That 
sentence must be reversed, and the Bill of Indemnity must be 
passed which should bury all the past in oblivion. She was 
Paston Carew’s daughter, certainly—but she was Herself as well ; 
and the glory of that selfhood had wiped away the stain of her 
parentage. And for a Clinton to regard the person as superior 
to the circumstance was a triumph of liberalism as strange as it 
was fine. 

Captain Clinton, angry with himself for that sudden flush which 
still burnt on his face, and remembering the father more than the 
smile, turning to Octavia, said, with doubtful pleasantry : 

“ What have I done, Miss Gaysworthy, that you should discard 
me for Lanfrey’s benefit? You and I have always been such 
good friends—why am I cut out?” 

“Oh!” said Babs, in her innocent way, “you are the eldest 
gon, you know, and so have the first right to the best things. 
Mr. Lanfrey has to put up with the inferior—and that’s me—till 
his turn comes.” 

“Rather a strait into which to put a man’s gallantry, is it not, 
Miss Carew?” asked Maurice, turning to Yetta, his pleasantry 
still doubtful, and his admiration dashed by a certain kind 
of insolence—not specially reassuring to a girl on a first in- 
troduction. “If I am to have the privilege of the eldest, why 
may I not have you?” he continued banteringly to Octavia ; 
“why should my young brother be promoted over my head ?” 

“ You silly boy—as if I did not know!” laughed Octavia. 

But she was pleased for all her deprecation. 

“But would you rather play with Miss Gaysworthy ?” asked 
Yetta seriously, hoping he would say “ yes.” 

“T can only say how happy could I be with either!” returned 
Maurice. 

“And I that you are a naughty flatterer,’ cried Octavia. 
“Who that has a pearl cares for——” 

“A diamond,” interrupted Maurice. 

And Octavia laughed again, and made a feint to strike the 
young man’s arm with her racquet, repeating that he was naughty 
and a flatterer. 

Maurice Clinton played tennis to perfection. He did to per- 
fection all things requiring a quick eye and a steady hand; and 
from shooting to billiards, from golf to whist, and from polo to 
waltzing, he was what people call “crack”—and he knew it. 
Now, it is human nature for the one sex to admire perfection in 
the other. But in spite of that perfection, Yetta had never longed 
so much for a sctt to be finished as now. Moreover, Captain 
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Clinton was not a pleasant partner, though so good a player. He 
took her balls, ignored her play, made her feel of no kind of 
importance in the game, and of no help to the victory that was 
a foregone conclusion. For though Lanfrey played boldly and 
strongly, he was not, like his brother, up in the “dodges” which 
perplex and fluster an antagonist, but won his game by more 
straightforward and manly work. As for Babs, she pranced and 
flounced, floundered and missed, laughing very loudly, showing 
her pretty feet and well-turned ankles very clearly, but failing to 
take or deliver her balls with anything approaching to precision. 
Tennis was to her an occasion for smart dresses and vigorous 
flirting; to the game, qua game, she was as indifferent as her 
own barrel-built pony, and in it very nearly as inefficient. 

This sett attracted more than ordinary attention. Though 
Miss Gaysworthy was such a bungler, Yetta played magnificently 
when she had a chance; Maurice with the ease of confident 
sucess; Lanfrey as a man who puts his heart into all he does. 
But more than the mere play, the juxtaposition interested the 
bystanders. This first public meeting of the hereditary foes 
excited curiosity to its highest point; and whispers went round 
from lip to lip as now society watched the daughter playing with 
her father’s unacknowledged kinsman, and now watched that 
father himself. His hat drawn low over his eyes—his fishy eyes 
as lustreless as if filmed—his face impassive, stony, expressionless 
—they might as well have watched a statue or a corpse for 
anything they could read here! Not the keenest sighted among 
them all detected in him pride or pleasure; the consciousness of 
success at the least begun; the determination to carry on the 
war further and deeper into the enemy’s country; the resolution 
to win—all of which possessed him at this moment with a force 
as mighty as Love. He sat there like a statue—like a mummy ; 
dominating his very blood—the very pulses of his heart—so that 
he should show the watching world nothing save the dead blank 
he affected. But all the while he was burning with the glad fever 
of the man who has accomplished so far of his desire. It was 
the thin end of the wedge in good truth; and the driving home 
had to come. 

When the sett was finished, Yetta went to her father sitting 
thus sphinx-like and silent among the honourable ancients. 

“ You have played creditably,” he said, in his cold, dry way. 

If he had felt any enthusiasm it would have been sufficiently 
damped by the reflection that such violent exercise must surely 
wear out her dress before its time. But in any case it was not 
his way to indulge in hyperbole before strangers. 
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“Like an angel, as you are!” cried Babs, who did. 

FitzGeorge Standish, twisted mosaically in the angle of the 
lowest seat, looked pale and forlorn. His slow and red-rimmed 
eyes were fixed on Yetta with a hopeless look that added the last 
element of ridicule to his contorted attitude. He admired Miss 
Carew, and he hated tennis. He had never before seen any one 
who realized his ideal of an early Christian martyr, or, better 
still, of a half mythical and wholly fascinating saint. She was 
Saint Agnes, as simple and as docile as her lamb; Saint Cecilia, 
whose soul was the soul of melody, and whose being was the 
substance of song; Saint Theresa, seeing the Divine and becoming 
like unto her Lord by the intimate sympathy of holy passion ; 
Saint Agatha, rejecting the world and all its lusts in the person 
of her pagan lover. Whatever there was of sweet and holy, of pure 
and elevated in humanity, this daughter of an ignoble father 
embodied and represented. And here she was—playing tennis 
with Octavia Gaysworthy—that most ungraceful of all pastimes 
with that most odious of all women! She, whose every move- 
ment ought to be stately, rhythmical, harmonious—whose sole 
occupations should be making soft music on the virginals in 
her own chamber, or slow pacing of the garden-walk between 
rows of lilies, or tracing, in costly silks of sad hues and obscure 
tones, the delicate fancies of painters to whom sunflowers were 
as sacred emblems and peacocks’ feathers as holy symbols—she, 
this exquisite embodiment of half mythic sanctity, making her- 
self hot and flushed by jumping after a ball! Small wonder that 
FitzGeorge Standish twisted himself even more mosaically than 
before, as he bent his clasped hands downwards from the wrist, 
resting one elbow on his sharply crossed knee and gazing at 
Yetta Carew, with grief burdened with reproach swimming within 
his red-lidded eyes. 

“Do you like tennis, Miss Carew ?” he asked, in a hollow voice, 
emphasising the verb. 

“When the court is good and the game is well played,” she 
answered. ‘“ Do you like it, Mr. Standish ? ” 

“TI!” He shuddered. It was not a pretence. He did really 
shudder as if he had been touched by something creeping and 
slimy, or something stinging and pricking. “I think it positively 
odious,” he then said, in his heavy, slow, monotonous way. “If 
the nineteenth century had given birth to no other monstrosity 
than this violent and ungraceful game, it would have written its 
condemnation in the annals of all time. I like tennis?—You 
might as well ask if I liked bull-baiting or waltzing!” 

Yetta looked at the owner of Five Oaks with more surprise 
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than good breeding warrants. The sentiment was so strong, and 
the manner of utterance so tepid, she scarcely knew how to take 
it, or what she ought to say. 

“You must be very unhappy at a tennis-party,” she stumbled 
out, as the best thing that came to her. 

And FitzGeorge Standish, looking into the illimitable space 
before him, answered mournfully: “I am.” 

“Then why do you come?” asked Yetta, still more perplexed. 

“ Martyrdom is not of one kind only,” was his enigmatic reply. 
“We do what we ought, not what we would. True knighthood 
imposes its own duties.” 

“ But how is this a duty?” asked the young saint who was not 
conscious of her own aureole. 

“My position,” replied FitzGeorge Standish, still looking into 
space. 

7” That is just why you should not,” said Yetta. “If you think 
tennis or anything else wrong, or even only undesirable, you 
should stand out, and not give it the weight of your name and 
influence.” 

FitzGeorge looked at her—he thought—as Dante might have 
looked at Beatrice. 

“This whole-souledness is what I should have expected from 
you,” he said. “ Would that it were more general.” 

“Ts that fool a man or a talking ape?” thought Paston to 
himself as he listened to the conversation, while seeming to be 
looking at nothing, and taking note of nothing. 

“We ought to form a holy league among ourselves—we who 
believe in a secret divinity not recognised by society,” said Elsie 
Arrol, who had strolled up to her chosen knight thus fantastically 
knotted into a four-stranded living braid, while he gazed at Yetta 
Carew and thought himself like Dante contemplating Beatrice. 

“A divine Primrose League!” said FitzGeorge approvingly. 
“Would you be one of us, Miss Carew ?” 

Yetta laughed. 

“And give up waltzing and tennis? Iam afraid Iam not fit 
to be one of you,” she said cheerfully. 

“Qh!” said Elsie Arrol, making a disdainful little mouth. 
“You have to be converted yet, I see!” 

“Converted to what, Mrs. Arrol?” asked Paston slowly. “To 
the Primrose League or the Salvation Army ?” 

“To my form of the Salvation Army,” answered Elsie tartly. 
“To the religion of beauty and the holiness of estheticism.” 
“Ah, I see. Now I understand,” said Paston. 
“And I trust you approve,” put in FitzGeorge. 
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“You are your own most conclusive advocate,” replied the 
owner of Mock-Beggar, with a courteous air, and a still denser 
film across his eyes. 

This was the kind of thing that irritated the temper, yet 
stimulated the interest, of Beaton Brows in their new acquisition. 
No one knew how to take him. His quiet manner left his speech 
unpunctuated ; and his fishy eyes, level voice, and immovable 
face put no dot to an ambiguous i, and crossed no t in a left- 
handed compliment. The result of which was that his courtesy 
made every one more uncomfortable than at ease; and that, when 
he appeared to compliment he was felt to sneer. 

At that moment Octavia trotted up to the little group, and 
carried off Yetta for strawberries and cream. 

“A vulture swooping down on a lamb!” said FitzGeorge 
discontentedly, as he and Elsie Arrol also strolled away for that 
poetic refreshment. 

To which Elsie returned yet more tartly than when she had 
spoken to Mr. Carew: “Do not idealise Miss Carew too much. 
Petrarca. She is horribly commonplace. Believe me, she is not 
one of Us, and never will be!” 

“Her beauty would seem to claim her as your sister,” said 
FitzGeorge Standish, conscious of his chain and bullet. 

“Oh!” said Elsie discontentedly ; “I should be very sorry to 
be such a maypole, in the first instance, and so uninteresting, in 
the second. She has no more in her than a great doll!” 

“Who is your great doll, Mrs. Arrol?” asked Mr. Harcourt in 
his bland way, lisping rather more than usual. 

“Miss Carew,” said Elsie sturdily. 

FitzGeorge writhed ; Mr. Harcourt laughed. 

“Well, I do not quite agree with you two,” he said. “And I 
fancied, Standish, you would have been one to admire her. I 
imagined she was of your style. For myself, I find her charming, 
delightful, a most lovely creature! I am sorry you do not. But 
de gustibus, you know! Only it is droll—you a young dog on 
your promotion, to be so hostile, and I an old fellow to be so 
appreciative |!” 

“T—I—” began FitzGeorge, but Elsie stopped him with a look. 

“We have a higher standard than most people—Mr. Standish 
and I,” she said primly. 

“Higher even than that?” laughed Mr. Harcourt, pointing 
to where Yetta sat under the shade of a spreading hornbeam, 
between Lanfrey Clinton and his sister Ethel, looking almost of 
another race and kind, so supreme was she in beauty, so gloriously 
fair and lovely. 
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“ A mere mask,” said Elsie sharply. “There is nothing in her 
—neither art nor poetry—neither music nor imagination. You 
will find her out at last—as I have already. She is a mere 
stick !” 

“For the moment blazing like a rocket—shining like a star?” 
asked the rector. 

“ Not in my eyes,” said Elsie. “Certainly no star to me!” 

“Nor to you?” asked the rector, who seemed bent on heckling 
that unfortunate FitzGeorge. “Ah, well! I should not wonder 
if one of those young fellows yonder found her more beautiful 
than you do. It would be a fine solution of the Clinton-Carew 
problem, and would stop the mouths of Cerberus with sops irre- 
sistible.” 

“Mr. Harcourt!” cried Mrs. Arrolindignantly. “As if one of 
the Clintons would demean himself like this!” 

“Stranger things have happened before, fair lady,” replied Mr. 
Harcourt. “And, upon my soul, they all seem to be getting on 
uncommonly well there in that corner! I think I will go and 
see what it is all about,” he added, as he slanted across the lawn, 
his hands behind his back, his apple-round face rosy and smiling, 
his small eyes twinkling, and his whole being radiant with the 
consciousness of having heckled FitzGeorge Standish, stroked 
Elsie Arrol the wrong way, and started a hare, out of which he 
would get good sport, were there reason in the running or none. 


CHapter XI. 
THE HEREDITARY FOES. 


THe eldest of the four sisters, Ethel Clinton, was the most 
unhappy, and the one most cruelly “ disgraziata” by nature. 
Too timid to be a good horsewoman, therefore cut off from one 
of the characteristic enjoyments of the country; doomed to 
melancholy meanderings with the governess, or silent drives with 
mother, while her sisters were following the hounds or scouring 
over the face of the earth with their father and brothers; too 
destitute of creative genius to find pleasure in art, and with no 
ear to utilise her voice—at twenty-two, unsought, unloved, undis- 
tinguished by any man in the past and likely to remain so in the 
future, she lived in that atmosphere of dead monotony so fatally 
common among well-born girls who may not work. Days passed 
into weeks, and the weeks made up the years, and still no break 
came to lift up the heavy cloud which weighed on her young life, 
and give her in its place the free beauty of the blue sky. 
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Not a favourite with her mother, whom her plainness offended, 
she was a disappointment to her father because of her cowardice— 
to his way of thinking a moral disgrace to a Clinton. Hence, a 
family being but a microcosm, where success is adulated and 
failure persecuted, her sisters cold-shouldered her in imitation of 
the authorities; and when Lanfrey was not at home she was 
emphatically companionless. He was the only one who under- 
stood her, and she in return was the only one who valued him for 
what he was. By the rest she was held at a heavy discount 
because of her want of shining gifts of mind or person; and the 
gentleness and unselfishness which made her charm made also 
her weakness. 

She failed her vocation in that she was not the nun Nature 
had destined her to be. Within the closed walls of a religious 
house she would have been as a sinless Magdalen, wiping the feet 
of the Blessed for humbleness of love, not in contrition for sin. 
But the conventions of society were too strong for her. A 
Clinton could not desert the National Established Church into 
which she had been born. Nor might she put on a distinctive 
dress and join an Anglican Sisterhood, which, failing the truer 
thing, would have given her peace and holy joy. She might not 
go so far even as this; and natural gravitation was not able to 
overcome the obstacles set in her way by family and race. 
Hence, the religious life was as far removed from her as the fiery 
chariot which bore away Elijah; and as yet she had found no 
happiness in any other. 

Such a daughter was of no value to Lady Jane. She wanted 
no nuns, no saints nor seraphs for her girls, but brilliant, clever 
women of the world who would make good marriages—their 
parts redeeming their looks. The Beatitudes translated into daily 
life rather bored her than not—and she liked better to be amused. 
A little brown mouse, with not a good point in her person save 
hands and feet and nice soft dewy eyes—a nervous little creature 
who could not even ride—what chance had she among the 
stronger and more showy pipkins dashing down the stream? 
None. She was distanced everywhere. Sophia was moderately 
tall, had a good figure and a graceful carriage, was a superb 
horsewoman and a smart conversationalist, could pin on lace to 
perfection, and carry off strong combinations of colour—and there 
are men who prefer style to beauty. Rose, with a face so freckled as 
to be almost tawny, sang like a dove from the heights of the Holy 
Mount ; and Laura promised rare excellence in both painting and 
music, and showed the signs of a smartness in wit that rivalled 
Sophia’s, and made one forget the insignificance of her stunted 
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stature. But what had Ethel? Nothing; save thoughts which, 
if she uttered, covered her with ridicule and called down on her 
rebuke. Certainly she read a great deal, and if they wanted to 
verify a date, an historical fact, a quotation, they applied to Ethel, 
and Ethel put them right. Save this not very wide amount of 
encyclopedic knowledge, she had nothing which gave her con- 
sideration at home; and only when they wanted her to do 
something for them did her sisters care to court her. And then 
they did—calling her “ dearest Ethel,” and praising her before- 
hand for her compliance. 

Beside all this, she was regarded with a little mistrust as well 
as disfavour. Lanfrey had inoculated her with the unrighteous 
follies he had borrowed from the day; and both were known to 
hold opinions which the family considered treasonable and athe- 
istic. One of these atheistic opinions was the improvement in 
the material condition of the poor which Lanfrey hoped and, in 
his own way, worked for. 

“As if the poor were not to be always with us,” said Lady 
Jane, whose orthodoxy was offended by the doctrine of rights in a 
class where she saw only the feudal duty of obedience and the 
Christian virtue of submission. 

These rights—the “divine discontent” by which the world 
improves itself-—the obligations of property—logical Christianity 
carried out into action—the enlargement of the bases of society 
—to all these ideas both father and mother were passionately 
hostile ; and those who cherished them were, according to them, 
wilful propagators of dangerous delusions. Hence, Lanfrey, 
though their son, was considered reprehensible in that he had 
allowed himself to be bitten by these criminal doctrines ; and 
Ethel’s comparative insignificance alone sheltered her from serious 
blame in that she shared them. Butterflies are not broken on 
the wheel; and in a family that respects itself, a girl’s specu- 
lative opinions do not count as more important than a child's 
frowardness, 

The long seclusion of the Clintons, after the terrible tragedy 
of the grandfather’s death, made to-day’s modest merriment at 
Laburnam Lodge quite riotous dissipation, even to the younger 
three girls, not so destitute as Ethel in objects of interest. In 
the stirring of the stagnant waters that it caused, it disposed this 
last poor thirsty soul to find beauty and interest everywhere. 
Among cther things it disposed her to like Yetta Carew, so soon 
as she had seen her close at hand and had talked to her face to 
face. There had been no change in the society at Beaton Brows 
for some time now; and people, like books, lose their freshnes§ 
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when too often read. The very monotony of old things opened 
the door for new loves; and unfortunately for Ethel, Yetta Carew 
was the first to enter. 

It was naturally part of the Clinton code of honour that the 
Carews were to be abhorred. Each member of the family was 
expected to be staunch to this duty, and to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the rest. Should one among them fail, he would be 
held recusant and disloyal; and times would be hard for him at 
home. The younger three sisters had no desire to break the law. 
They—Sophia, Rose, Laura—were true Clintons who knew what 
was expected of them, and could be relied on in all things relating 
to the family code. Hence they gave Yetta a wide berth to-day 
in the gardens of Laburnam Lodge, and felt no desire to go closer. 
But Ethel, with her craving heart and unoccupied sympathies, 
put the Clinton flag behind her, and took Yetta into the empty 
chambers of her soul—as affectionate girls without lovers, and 
not specially happy at home, sometimes do with other girls; and 
before the afternoon was half over, she thought this new-comer 
one of the most delightful creatures on the face of the earth, and 
only wished that she had been her sister. As for Maurice, he was 
divided between a certain fierce admiration for the beauty of the 
daughter and all the Clinton scorn of the father; while Lanfrey 
forgot Paston and saw only Yetta. 

If Yetta realized his conception of all sweet mythic saints and 
medieval virgins, put into better drawing and less harmoniously 
clad, to FitzGeorge Standish, the Byzantine mosaic, she was to 
Lanfrey Clinton the embodiment of his ideal in modern woman- 
hood—that womanhood which all young men feel has been made 
specially for them. If her nature corresponded with her form— 
whereof he doubted nothing—he saw in her the transcript of his 
most beautiful fancies, the fulfilment of his highest imagination. 
He felt as if he had met her somewhere in the universe before— 
perhaps in another life. They were not strangers, but old friends 
long separated—hidden from each other by the darkness of the 
night, kept apart by the unfriendly intricacies of their way. 
But they had always been near each other, always conscious that 
they stood side by side in the darkness, that only the envious 
hedge was between them as they walked towards the opening 
where the two paths ran into one. And now that they had met 
they recognised in each other the consecrated friend, the assigned 
and certain sympathiser. No hereditary feud should separate 
them again. No force should be so strong as their mutual 
gravitation. He would sheath the sword that fate had drawn 

between their houses, and she should be the olive branch that 
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would secure peace. Seen for the first time close at hand to-day 
—spoken to for the first time—it seemed as impossible as the 
death of the sun that she should pass out of his horizon again. 
She was like some splendid treasure found on the sea-shore by 
chance. Was she to be let go again? Were the waves to be 
allowed to sweep her back into the wild waste of distance? 
Surely not! Once found, she must be firmly held; and things 
which were wrong now must somehow—ah! that somehow !—be 
put right. 

Though all this was dim and ‘misty—a mere nebulous haze of 
sensations, not of clear thought—it was definite enough to make 
Lanfrey bold for the present and confident in the future ; and not 
afraid to devote himself openly to Yetta Carew—as openly as if 
she had been Lord Masdew’s sister and not Paston’s daughter, 
the ambition and not the scorn of his family. 

When they had finished their strawberries and cream, and had 

. trotted out and finally dismissed all those conventional little 

hobby-horses which make up the first talk of people who have 
as yet found no common ground whereon to display the sympathy 
they instinctively feel, Lanfrey proposed that they should go round 
the garden. It was an excuse to avoid another game at tennis, 
which should separate them and cut short conversation. 
_ “Have you ever been round the garden, Miss Carew?” he 
asked, with the unconscious hypocrisy of a man wanting to find 
an excuse for doing as he likes. ‘Would you care to come 
now?” 

“T have seen it, but I should like to go again,” said Yetta 
frankly, rising as she spoke. He and Ethel had already risen. 
“You are coming too, Miss Clinton, are you not?” she added, with 
her sweetest smile—for indeed this eldest Miss Clinton was a 
charming girl, so soft and gentle and sympathetic ! 

“Yes, I am coming,” said Ethel, with a little laugh of pleasure 
as they turned from the lawn and went through the winding path 
towards the shrubbery. 

Paston, in the act of handing cake to Octavia, glanced after 
them from beneath the brim of his low drawn hat, while the 
three sisters exchanged looks which meant disapproval and fore- 
shadowed Lady Jane—saying as plainly as words: “ Wait till we 
get home, and then we shall be satisfied,” Sophia further 
whispering to her brother: “Maurice, is it not disgraceful? 
Just look at Ethel and Lanfrey. They are paying as much 
attention to that horrid girl as if she were a proper person and 
fit for us to know!” 

“TLanfrey is a fool!” said Maurice savagely, feeling as if a 
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strange kind of wild beast were gnawing at his vitals—a wild 
beast which, had he analysed, he would have found to be a com- 
plex creature made up of personal jealousy for the one part, and 
family reprehension for the other. He was angry at this public 
display of friendliness; but he was more angry that his brother 
should have what he had not had sufficient whole-heartedness to 
take. 

Little cared those rebellious three for what others might feel 
or think. Theirs was the time and the hour—the sunshine and 
the joy of youth. It was pleasant to be together and away from 
the small crowd of merrymakers on the lawn; and Yetta knew no 
reason why they might not, if both Lanfrey and Ethel were con- 
scious that they were breaking the law and should have to pay 
the penalty. So much the more reason why they should enjoy 
to the utmost now; “eat and drink, for to-morrow we die” 
containing a fertile and persistent germ of spiritual truth in its 
sensuality. 

The garden at Laburnam Lodge was not large, but it was 
intricate and ingenious. The shrubbery, which was not much 
bigger than a good-sized handkerchief, was so intersected with 
walks as to be more like a maze than a shrubbery; and, in a 
space which, taking a bee-line, you could cross in about a minute 
and a half, you might walk for an hour without very often going 
over the same ground. It was an admirable place for meeting 
those you desired to meet, and avoiding those you wished to 
avoid. But it was not a place for confidential talk or love-making. 
The divisional hedges were too thin for secresy ; they only ensured 
companionship. 

But there were no confidences to be made to-day among those 
three. The running was not quite so quick, nor liking so hurried, 
as to flow in a few hours from dim sensation to spoken word! 
Wherefore, when Maurice, fuming with jealousy which he mistook 
for outraged and indignant family pride, skirted by these rebellious 
sinners, as he paced the walks with Amy Shillibeer, and caused 
that young person’s horn to be exalted for hope that his flirting 
chaff meant serious business, he heard nothing to which he could 
object, nothing that betokened more approach to intimacy than 
was contained in the act itself, surely enough ! 

Shakespeare and Milton; Tennyson and Morris; the “ safe” 
novelists; the not too recondite literati; Wagner and Brahm and 
Mendelssohn and Schubert; Leighton and Millais, with the sup- 
plementary branches from these main stems, these were the sub- 
jects of those fragments of talk he caught as he passed. He 

heard nothing even of Toynbee Hall; of the need of education 
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among the masses ; of the Liberal vote ; of higher class amusements 
for the poor; of co-operation the working form into which the 
crude conceptions of Socialism would finally set ; nothing of those 
heresies which had weakened his brother’s position in the family 
and made him a kind of spiritual Cain among them—a mental 
Prodigal feeding the misty swine of a false and distorted philo- 
sophy. Every now and then he heard Yetta’s sweet voice giving 
utterance to dear girlish platitudes on thoughts and experiences 
whereof she had read something and knew nothing; but for the 
most part it was Lanfrey who talked, and the girls who listened, 
according to the natural law, when men still keep their place and 
women have not abandoned theirs. 

From this talk Yetta gained one insight into her new friend’s 
character, that of his catholicity of acceptance and generous 
appreciation. He saw good, not evil, as the law of life; and he 
acknowledged the value lying in diversities of thought. He had 
closed no circle, hemmed in no portion of space for the whole, 
denied no substance of future suns to the nebula, swept no part 
of the universe barren of beauty and void of possibilities. Because 
the sky was blue he did not say that the earth should not be 
green. This catholicity of appreciation, combined with hope in 
the future of humanity, was his strongest mental characteristic ; 
but it was eminently opposed to the Clinton philosophy, where all 
the circles were closed and the final word had been said every- 
where except, perhaps, in electric lighting and mechanical 
appliances. ‘l'o these a free running rein was given. All the 
rest were wooden horses stabled in stalls of iron. 

How sweet it was in these narrow shrubbery walks! Life 
seemed to be like one divine poem, and humanity to be but the 
gods in masquerade. Never had Yetta felt the joy of living in 
such clearness of expression as to-day, never known the beauty of 
all things earthly so profoundly. ‘To Ethel it was the opening of 
a new chapter ; to Lanfrey the restoration of a lost treasure, the 
finding of a long-expected friend. They were all content; for 
the moment at rest—for the day completely satisfied ; and when 
the time came for them to separate, each felt that the afternoon 
had not ended as it had began. Something had been added to 
life which was not there this morning, and which to-morrow 
should not take away. When they said “ good-bye,” they meant 
“a rivederci”—Lanfrey intending that the wish should take 
effect in deed, and the girls hoping that the fates would be 
friendly. But, there were always the home authorities with 
whom they had to reckon ; and when the feast is over the bill has 
to be paid. The Clinton bill was sure to be a heavy one; it was 
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not quite sure that Paston’s would be light. In any case, the 
reckoning had to come and the payment to be made. 

When they discussed the day’s doings at the Hall, according to 
the way of families, whatever their station or breeding, and each 
contributed his or her quota to the account, the fact of Lanfrey’s 
extraordinary attention and Ethel’s absurd friendliness to that 
undesirable person, Miss Carew, was dwelt on with the emphasis 
that might have been expected. To do Maurice justice, he left 
this little chapter of spite to the girls, and added no paraphrase 
of his own. Lady Jane looked at her peccant daughter with the 
displeasure they all knew so well and dreaded not a little. 

“She is sweetness itself, mother,” said Ethel, in answer to that 
look. “She has the most charming manner you can imagine, 
and seems to be a kind of angel in the place.” 

“Ethel has not lost her power of romance, I see,” said her 
father coldly. 

“Did you girls find her so wonderful?” asked Lady Jane of 
the others, as her response to Ethel. 

“She is not quite bad,” said Sophia, as if making a generous 
concession ; “but she is nothing so wonderful as Ethel makes 
out.” 

“And she is such a great tall thing—she is like a giraffe!” 
cried Laura. 

“Since when were a few inches added to the stature a moral 
demerit, Lolo?” asked Lanfrey good-naturedly. 

On this Maurice gave a short laugh. Lady Jane glanced at 
him, taking her cue, then looked at her younger son with the 
same displeasure as her face had shown to Ethel. 

“Qne thing we must always remember,” she said impressively ; 
“from thistles do not come figs, nor grapes from thorns. The 
girl’s father is Paston Carew; her grandmother was a servant and 
a vile woman as well; and blood will out. I grant that she is 
passably pretty, and probably has a fair kind of middle-class 
manner, but she is of a bad stock, and not a fit associate for you 

girls.” 

“ Still, as we must meet her out and have been introduced to 
her, we cannot cut her, can we?” urged Ethel, impelled beyond 
her usual timidity by something she could not explain. 

“You may just barely know her, as we are obliged to know 
other dreadful people here; for instance, that foolish Mrs. Arrol 
and that atrocious Lady Dayman. But that does not include 
intimacy. There must be no familiarity, no intimacy! Remember 
that, Ethel, and all of you. I will allow nothing like intimacy 
between you and this most objectionable young person.” 
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“ Mother !” cried Lanfrey, in hot remonstrance. 

“Now, Lanfrey, leave your mother alone, and shut up,” said his 
father, with sudden sternness. “She is perfectly right in what 
she says. Where no intercourse is possible with the father, there 
can be no friendliness with the daughter, however charming she 
may be. Families must hold together ; and I suppose your new- 
born enthusiasm for this girl does not go so far as to include Mr. 
Carew? You scarcely wish that we should ask him to dinner, I 
imagine, and make up our difference over a bottle of champagne?” 

“T do not see why not,” said Lanfrey. ‘We have been the 
injured, and therefore can afford to forgive. It is only the wrong- 
doer who never pardons.” 

His father turned himself round to look at his son squarely 
between the eyes. 

“You are my son, I know, and I suppose not quite a lunatic,” 
he said slowly ; “but, on my soul, I can scarcely believe the one, 
and I am in grave doubts about the other! You sit there, and 
seriously, in your right senses, propose that I should shake hands 
with this base-born adventurer who has injured and insulted me? 
Are you mad, Lanfrey, or hopelessly mean and corrupt?” 

“Neither, I hope, father,” he answered; “only an enemy to 
dissensions which seem to me both un-Christian and undigni- 
fied.” 

“Silence, sir!” said his father angrily. “Let me hear no 
more of this rubbish! Paston Carew is our enemy, and can 
never be anything else; and no true child of mine will regard 
him or his as a possible associate. I do not often put my foot 
down, as you know, and I give my children as much liberty as 
most fathers; but I am not to be trifled with when once I have 
made up my mind; and I have made it up now. The Carews are 
not to be known beyond the barest outlines forced on us by 
society; and if one of you disobeys me, I shall know how to deal 
with him—or her,” he added sternly, turning to Ethel with a 
look under which she quailed. 

So this was the rehearsal of that réle of peacemaker which 
Lanfrey had resolved to undertake. Surely not a favourable 
beginning ! 


Cuapter XII. 


TOUCHING THE UNSEEN. 


“Mr. Carew, I want you to tell me something. Now, do!” 
This was Miss Gaysworthy. She and her mother had called 
on the rich widower and his beautiful daughter a few days after 
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the tennis-party. They were too friendly to wait for formalities. 
Mrs. Gaysworthy had carried off Yetta into the orchid house. 
She professed botany and loved orchids. Thus poor dear Babs 
and that foolish Paston Carew were left alone under the cedar- 
tree on the lawn. 

“What do you wish me to tell you?” asked Paston, with his 
air of well-bred attention and his face like a mask. 

“All about India—I mean the jugglers and all that,” she 
answered. ‘Those odd things people can do out there, and the 
queer power they seem to have over one another. Tell me, 
please !” 

“Why do you care to know?” he asked again,in his wooden 
way. “Of what interest are these subjects to you?” 

“Oh, the greatest in the world!” cried Octavia. “I am the 
most superstitious little goose you can imagine. But then I 
know. I dream of what is to happen to me, and have seen my 
fate twenty times—just as it has come to me. Silly, isn’t it? 
and yet I assure you it is true!” 

“T do not call it silly,” said Paston coldly. 

“And I have a good spirit and a bad one,” she continued. 
“Sometimes one comes about me and sometimes the other. I 
call the good Ariel, and the bad Sprite. They come when I call 
them, and answer to their names.” 

“ How answer?” asked Paston. 

In spite of himself, that glassy fish-like look which, like the 
third Napoleon, he could assume at will, gradually thinned into 
the sharpness that was natural to him. 

“Oh! if I have lost a thing and cannot find it—don’t you 
know?—I know that Sprite has hidden it away. So I either 
scold him and tell him to bring it me at once; or, if he is ina 
bad humour, and not only mischievous out of fun, as he generally 
is, I call to Ariel to come and help me. And he does. He is 
very good-natured, and when I really beg him, he is sure to fly 
quick and come ; and I find my things.” 

“And you know this?” he asked seriously. 

“Oh dear, yes!” she answered, with the brisk carelessness of 
familiarity. ‘I know my two spirits as well as I know mamma! 
Sometimes I hear them quarrel, when Ariel wants to send Sprite 
away, and Sprite is insolent and won’t go. I hear them quite 
plainly.” 

“What, the words—their voices? How do you hear them?” 
he asked, his seriousness increasing. 

“In the inside of my head. Not, of course, voices on the 
outside, but here—here,” said Octavia, putting her pointed fingers 
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to the top of her head. “So now tell me about those odd things 
that happen in India. You see you have not to do with one 
of those horrid sceptics who believe nothing beyond their own 
foolish noses, but with someone who understands a little about 
these things, and who has her own experiences to go by.” 

“T should like to hear more about your experiences,” said 
Paston. ‘Do you ever see things ?” 

“Do you mean ghosts? Yes, I did once,” said Octavia. “A 
ghost would be sure to show itself to me. But, my goodness! 
how frightened I was!” 

“Where? What was it like?” asked Paston. 

“Tt was in Scotland, at a place they call Peebles—have you ever 
heard of it? There is an old Border castle there—Neidpath— 
and a ghost wanders about the road near the old place—a lady 
with a beautiful old lace veil, or mantilla, or something; and I 
met her in the evening once, and she lifted up her veil and showed 
me a great gash in her throat, and then faded away. But why 
did she show herself to me? What good could I do her, poor 
thing? Ifshe wants to be dug up and reburied, why doesn’t she 
frighten the magistrate or the policeman? It was so silly to 
show herself to me, just a stranger, and with no influence in the 
place.” 

“ That is it,” said Paston Carew gravely. ‘ “ Why do they ?” 

“How glad I am you do not laugh at me!” said Octavia 
ingenuously. “So many people laugh at these things ; and all the 
while one knows them to be true; and these silly stupids think 
themselves so wise!” 

“Does one know them to be true?” said Paston, his eyes 
seeming to be looking far away into the dim distance of things. 

“ Why, of course!” she answered briskly. ‘ Don’t I tell you I 
have seen a ghost myself? This Neidpath ghost is quite famous 
down at Peebles, and how could I make it out if I had not seen 
it?” 

“Then you are a Sensitive?” he said, looking at her with 
interest. . 

“‘T suppose so,” was her answer. “I hear knockings and things 
in my room ; and sometimes I see strange lights; and very often 
I am conscious of someone there—someone I cannot see or touch, 
but that I feel. Do you know that sensation, Mr. Carew? It is 
so funny!” 

“You do not seem much impressed with your experiences,” 
said Paston, evading the query. 

* Oh, Iam so used to this!” said Octavia. “IfI were frightened, 
I should be frightened all day and all night long, for I am sur- 
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rounded with these things. What with Sprite, and Ariel, and 
knockings, and my bedclothes being pulled, and stars, and whisper- 
ings, and then that real actual ghost, I liveas much in the unseen 
world as in the seen, and am just as much at home in the one as 
the other.” 

Again Paston looked at her with the same kind of interest as 
before, but questioning and without personal kindness. By 
temperament suspicious, but superstitious by warp of intellect, and 
perhaps as a certain psychological compensation for his earthworm- 
like existence, he had that perpetual hesitancy which belongs to 
people whose intelligence and temperament are at variance. He 
wished to believe, yet was afraid to deliver up his judgment—that 
Samson—into the hands of the Delilah of credulity. All that was 
solemn, sacred, awful in his nature, was bound up with this belief, 
or rather quasi-belief in the supernatural ; and it jarred on him 
that what he treated with the deepest reverence, this light-minded 
foolish woman—this antiquated giglet—made into a jest and 
played with asa toy. Still, she said that such and such things 
had happened to her; and he had no right to suspect her of lying 
until she had proved herself false. But if she spoke the truth, 
what a valuable person she would be to him, he who sought 
and she who had found !—as valuable, and as impersonal, as a 
magic crystal wherein he could read the secrets of the future, and 
see as in a picture the foregone conclusions of fate. Which was 
not exactly the position that Octavia wished to take in Paston 
Carew’s mind—with that stately mansion of Mock-Beggar wanting 
a capable mistress. 

“Have you ever seen anything here at Mock-Beggar ?” then 
asked Octavia. ‘‘ You know of course the legend?” 

“No,” said Paston, a slight thrill running over his flesh; “I 
never heard of anything.” 

This was natural, in view of his youthful isolation at Beaton 
Brows. There had been no one to tell him anything. 

“Not the legend which gives its name to the house?” asked 
Octavia, with surprise. ‘‘ Well, it is this: Once upon a time—all 
these stories begin once upon a time, you know,” she interrupted 
herself, laughing shrilly. ‘Once upon a time, a very rich old miser 
lived at the place, when one day a beggar came by, asking charity, 
It was a horribly cold winter’s day, but the old wretch refused 
even a crust of bread; so the poor old thing—it was a woman, 
very old, very miserable—went, and the next morning was found 
frozen to death by the old lodge-gate, the lodge that is now the 
gamekeeper’s cottage. And then it turned out she was the miser’s 
mother. So the place was called Mock-Beggar after that, and 
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people say that at times she haunts the window where she spoke 
to her son, and that part of the park where she was found dead. 
I wonder if I should see her if I went there ?” 

He laughed uneasily. 

“ As a spiritual detective?” he said. “Let sleeping dogs lie,” 
he then added, in his driest manner. “I should be sorry if such 
an absurd legend crept out into public currency—if Yetta, for 
instance, should hear it, and have her nerves strained in con- 
sequence.” 

“Oh! she must not hear it,” said Octavia, with energy. “You 
do not know, Mr. Carew, how careful I am with young girls. I 
would guard them from every kind of harm, bodily and mentally ; 
and your daughter is so sweet and so young, I would not let her 
hear a word that would frighten or distress her. Oh! you may 
trust me,” she added, with more show of earnestness than was 
usual with Octavia Gaysworthy—poor old Babs always on the 
trail, husband-hunting. “I am a silly little goose, I know, but 
I am not so silly as I look.” 

“ Apparently the Dread Powers consider you wise enough to 
be the mirror wherein they represent themselves—the medium 
of communication between themselves and men,” said Paston 
solemnly. 

“Yes; so you see I cannot be so very bad,” said Octavia, in the 
manner of an apology; “for my Ariel is a good spirit, if Sprite 
is a naughty little imp; and good spirits could not come about a 
bad girl, could they?” 

“T should think not,” said Paston. 

“So some day youand I will have a little spirit-rapping all to 
ourselves,” said Octavia blithely. “Planchette knows me, and 
writes for me splendidly, and we will get messages and make it 
tell us things.” 

“TI must warn you, I am hard to convince and essentially 
sceptical,” said Paston, rising from his place. ‘The issues are 
too momentous to be accepted lightly—short of proof that cannot 
be denied. We must exhaust the whole possibilities of—mistake— 
_ before we accept what, if true, will revolutionise the whole world 

of thought.” 

“You cannot deny, unless I cheat,” said Octavia, in her most 
innocent way. “And I don’t do that! Whatever else I am, I 
am a truthful little thing.” 

“Without doubt,” said Paston gravely. “But there may be 
mistakes without intentional fraud.” 

“Yes? How?” she asked. 

“We cannot always separate hallucinations from facts,” was 
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the answer; “and the desire to believe creates the thing to be 
believed.” 

And here the conversation ended. Paston had not told Octavia 
what she had wanted to know, and he had not shown his own 
cards. She was as much in the dark now as before, and could not 
say to any one: “Mr. Carew is a spiritualist, and believes in 
ghosts.” This was just what he did not wish the world to be 
able to say of him. He knew the dangers lying in the investi- 
gation, and the ridicule which touches the investigator; and he 
was resolved to avoid the latter if he encountered the former. 
But Octavia Gaysworthy as his guide into those mysterious 
mazes ?—his coadjutor in a search which stirred the innermost 
soul of man and dealt with the deepest problems of creation? 
Surely this was bringing the question down to the lowest point! 
Whatever there was of awful and sublime in these far-reaching 
problems was here reduced to commonplace of the flattest, to 
vulgarity of the sharpest, kind. If those Dread Powers of whom 
he sought a nearer knowledge were willing to make this anti- 
quated giglet their Iris, by what measure could their own truth 
be gauged? And yet, had not the intermediaries between man 
and the supernatural been mean and base before Octavia Gays- 
worthy’s time? Who was the Witch of Endor but a miserable 
woman hiding her gift and afraid of the law, yet one whom the 
spirit of Israel’s greatest Priest obeyed? Who in old Greece 
and Rome wrought charms for love-sick maidens, and compelled 
the secret forces of nature to aid those who sought with gifts, 
but beldames scant of food, who, when they burned the wax and 
spun the wool, drew men’s souls and bodies as a magnet draws 
the steel? Yet all the while these Hecates, these beldames, were 
poor and mean—the scorned of the wise, the oppressed of the 
strong, holding though they did the threads unseen of subtle 
force and fateful favour. And if them, why not Octavia? Was 
not the strange discrepancy between the thing and the hand—the 
medium and the spirit—part of the mystery hedging round the 
subject ? 

Paston Carew, the successful manipulator of fortune, the con- 
queror of adverse circumstances, sharp of mind and clear of will, 
delivered up his judgment to these reasonings, and let the Great 
May-Be stand in the foremost ranks dominating all the rest. He 
finally decided that he would give himself the chance of deeper 
knowledge on these matters which so enthralled him. And 
though he might have no better guide than Octavia Gaysworthy, 


yet he would take her in lieu of no one—a more satisfactory not 
to be had! 
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If few people would have recognised in the chiffonnier who 
gathered up the unconsidered fragments of his princely feast the 
wealthy giver of that feast, fewer still would have harmonised the 
dry man of the world, the hard man of business, with this super- 
stitious inquirer of hidden things—this puerile diviner who now, 
with a worn-out old dirty pack of cards, sought to discover the 
direction of the day’s prophecies, and whether they pointed to 
good or evil. 

“That snake!” he muttered. “Those clouds! How they 
haunt my House of Life! But the sun is always clear, though 
some distance off yet. Still, it all points to success in the end; 
and meanwhile I must work and be patient.” 

“What were you and Mr. Carew talking of so earnestly when 
Yetta and I came back?” asked Mrs. Gaysworthy jauntily. 
“ Really he looked as if he had been making a confession of faith 
—or love.” 

“You silly darling!” laughed Babs. “Then it was just 
neither one nor the other. We were talking of spiritualism and 
Planchette. I said I would write for him.” 

“Of course he believes it all,” said Mrs. Gaysworthy quite 
gravely. 

“ Of course,” said Babs. ‘“ How can any one doubt who looks 
into it seriously ? ” 

“T suppose not,” returned her mother. ‘“ You see, you under- 
stand these things, Babs, and I do not.” 

“Tt would be better for you, darling, if you did,’ was her 
daughter’s reply. ‘“ You get such peace and comfort from them.” 

Mrs. Gaysworthy smiled, and delicately touched her rose-red 
lips—it was warranted fast. She had her own ideas as to her 
dear Babs’ mediumship, and did not think all that glittered was 
of the purest gold. But she thought that she could best serve 
her daughter’s ends by holding herself aloof, and proclaiming 
herself simply an ignoramus who saw what she did not under- 
stand. The two understocd the position, and accepted it in the 
silence that alone makes the friendship of the augurs possible. 
Nor did they even laugh when they spoke of Octavia’s mediumship 
—as they did sometimes together. 

















